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Stewart & Kidd Company announce the publication of 


Lake and Stream Game Fishing 


A Practical Book on the Popular Fresh Water Game Fish, the Tackle Necessary and How to Use It 
By D I xX I E C A R R O L Z. Editor of “The National Sportsman’ and Fishing Editor of “The 


Chicago Herald,” President of “The American Anglers’ League’ 
Net $1.75. Postage Extra 


Selle on rte saticcteaelaniaetiina tke 


fighting actions of game fish from strike to landing 
Seasonable facts that affect the fishing condi- 
Information that will be found invaluable to 


BOOK of Fish and Fishing, written in a “pal” 
A to “pal” style from actual fishing experiences. net. 
tions. 
the beginner and the experienced angler. 


The basses, muskellonge, pike, pickerel, wall- 
eyed pike and trout treated in a thorough manner as 
to habits and peculiarities. Baits and lures that at- 
tract game fish, and how to use them. Simple and 
expert methods of bait and fly casting. The reason 
for each piece of tackle and how to use it. The 


Take Another Look at Forest & Stream’s Black Bass Cover and Then Buy the 


BOOK OF THE BLACK BASS 


By JAMES A. HENSHALL, M. D. 


Handsomely illustrated on cameo paper, and a 
three-color cover jacket showing the author and a 
12%4-lb. wall-eyed pike. Net $1.75. 


re-written. Contains “Book of the Black. Bass” 

and “More About the Black Bass.” Comprising 
its complete scientific and life history, together with 
a practical treatise on Angling and Fly-Fishing, with 
a full account of tools, implements, and tackle. 


6 ee new edition is revised to date and largely 


Forest and Stream: 


Dr. Henshall has given the angler a book which, as 
the oystermen say, is “full measure and solid meat.” 


140 Illustrations. 


The angling portion of the book is, without doubt, the 
best thing ever written upon these fishes. It is clear, 
and covers the whole ground of the different modes 
of fishing, and is accompanied by cuts of the manner 
of holding the rod, castings, and diagrams of the 
mode of throwing the fly so that it seems to us as if 
the merest tyro could soon become an expert by care- 
fully reading this book and following its instructions. 
Not only is it a book for the beginner, but it is one 
that no angler can afford to do without. 


Net $1.75 


STEWART & KIDD COMPANY, Publishers, Cincinnati, U.S.A. 


The Forest & Stream Book Department will supply either of the above books at $1.75 each, delivery charges prepaid 
ADDRESS 118 EAST 28th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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A DEERDOM FARTHEST WEST 


CURRY COUNTY, OREGON, AFFORDS A VAST REFUGE FOR 
DEER FLEEING BEFORE THE ADVANCE OF THE PIONEER 


UNTING grounds are _ becoming 

scarcer and more remote. Each year 

the homestead cabins move farther 
up the creeks and canyons, hoof-prints like 
two half-moons less thickly dot the trails 
and watering places. Each season opens 
upon a diminishing supply of deer. 

Only one district remains where the pub- 
lic herds exist still in almost their original 
multitudes. In Curry county, Oregon— 
probably the least explored county in the 
United States—the Indian is practically ex- 
tinct, but his quarry continues to graze 
throughout the smoky range, unthinned 
now by the flint-tipped arrow and un- 
thinned still by the white man’s rifle or by 
panthers growling at the feast. 

Curry county, rugged and mountainous, 
is almost a million acres in extent. Some- 
thing like half of this great area is un- 
surveyed. Along its rim and up and down 
its one big river forest rangers, miners, 
hikers’ and hunters go. It has two thou- 
sand people living upon its seashore edge, 
but its deep interior, shimmering under 
summer heat and white under winter snow, 
is without trails and without visitors. On 
the tops of high buttes from which the 
smoke of campfires has never been glimpsed, 
and in zigzag canyons that have never 
echoed to a rifle shot, live ancient bucks 
that do not know what a man looks like. 
It is a thicketed and protected breeding 
place, a vast refuge, a broad pastureland. 

There are ten times as many deer in 
Curry county as there are people, four 
times as many deer as there are cattle, more 
deer than there are horses, hogs, sheep 
and goats put together. No domestic ani- 
mal multiplying under care has reached 
an equal population. One forth of the deer 
of the Pacific slope are in this county. An 
approximate census places the number at 
20,000—more deer than in any other county 
in the United States. It is the western- 
most county on the mainland of the na- 
tion—the westernmost and the wildest. 
Fleeing before the march of the pioneer, 
the deer have taken their last stand in 


By ALFRED POWERS 


’Neath midnight moons, o’er moistening 
dews, 


In vestments of the chase arrayed 
The hunter still the deer pursues, 
The hunter—and the deer—a shade. 


these recesses, have found here a last re- 
treat, a final habitat. 


two. It is the king of deer streams. 
From the interior on the south ex- 
ploring deer come to its southérn bank, 
from the north they come to its northern 
bank, and lifting dripping muzzles from 
the water they regard each other across 
the rippled current: Thus the river is a 
double borderland of deer. Hunting for 
grass that is a bit sweeter they leave their 
thicketed security. The hunter comes 
along the forest trail that parallels the 
river. And from among deerdom, they 
pass into record and recollection. 
The river is lined and the country is 


R vw. RIVER splits the county in 


Exploring Deer Come to the Banks 





dotted with buttes, from 1,500 to 2,500 feet 
high. On the very tops of these buttes 
are big open: spaces of grass, and these 
lofty prairies are favorite grazing places. 
The deer crop the tender herbage and 
grind it up in noisy mastication, looking 
lazily down upon the sparkling river and 
out upon the blue reaches of their vast 
solitude. 

Many hunters visit Curry county annu- 
ally, but hunters, panthers and severe win- 
ters together have not made appreciable 
inroads upon this wonderful supply of deer. 
Last winter the snows were unusually 
heavy, and as many as 18, mostly old and 
superannuated bucks, were found dead in 
a place. Panthers, giving up their cus- 
tomary method of crouching and lying in 
wait, would combine in threes and fours 
to stalk the deer and pounce upon them as 
they floundered helplessly in the snow. 
But in spite of these three agencies of de- 
struction, the deer seem to breed and mul- 
tiply in increasing numbers. There is 
hardly a hat in Curry county that does 
not hang at night upon a buckhorn. There 
shoes are tied with buckskin and from the 
center of the table rises the savory odor 
of venison. But upon a thousand hills 
and in a thousand canyons nubbly horns 
are.lengthening, tender skin is thickening 
and tiny hams are growing to luscious 
fullness. The replenishing birth of spring 
stays greater than the death of fall and 
winter. 

Sociable and gregarious, these deer are 
occasionally seen in herds of forty and 
often in herds of fifteen or twenty. They 
often trespass upon a settler’s crops, and 
he gets even by substituting venison for 
roasting ears and cabbage. One of the 
dozen little streams that flow athwart the 
county is called Hunter’s creek. Hunters 
start out from Gold Beach, the county seat, 
at 7 o’clock in the morning and return with 
a buck at ro in the morning, three hours 
later. Deer in Curry county do not have 
simply a fabled existence; they are present 
in the flesh and blood and branching ixorns. 
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Beware the 
Deadly Amanita! 


By ALBERT A. HANSEN 


HE ever-increasing cost of living, 

which has been so marked of recent 

years, has inspired widespread search 
in various fields for foods which may be 
economically and easily procured. And so 
the attention of food-economists, of late, 
has been turned seriously toward mush- 
rooms as a cheap, convenient and nourish- 
ing source of food. 

This recent tendency renders particular- 
ly pertinent a warning against a group of 
mushrooms which exist abundantly in the 
woods, and are known to be dangerously 
and sometimes fatally poisonous to the un- 
wary collector who foolishly persists in the 
indiscriminate and promiscuous eating of 
mushrooms. The group referred to is the 
amanita mushrooms, made up of several 
species, which include the fly amanita or 
fly-poison, and the deadly amanita or “de- 
stroying angel.” The deadly property of 
the amanita has been a matter of truthful 
tradition since Babylonian times; its list 
of victims includes many who were famous 
and illustrious. And in modern times the 
fame of the deadly amanita has been in- 
creased by the cunning and diabolical uses 
to which it has been put by master crimi- 
nals, 

All persons who contemplate the gather- 
ing of mushrooms should be acquainted ac- 
curately with the deadly amanita, a dan- 


FIR-CONE AMANITA: A 


height. 
as to its poisonous character. 


the Deadly Amanita. 


species of 
Amanita which matures into a stately and 
handsome plant, sometimes attaining a foot in 
Conflicting statements are on record 
As a matter of 
fact it is poisonous, but not so dangerous as 
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DEADLY AMANITA: Stages of development in this highly dangerous 
plant, which contains a poison for which no antidote has ever been dis- 
covered. Note the “death-cup” at the base of the stalk, which may exist 
several inches below ground. This mushroom is extremely variable in its 
characteristics; hence it is difficult for the beginner to identify. 


gerous and common inhabitant of the sum- 
mer woods. This plant outlaw frequents 
the woodlands in practically all parts of 
the country, from July to late October, 
seemingly preferring the pine woods, 
where it grows in greatest abundance. 
One of its characteristics, which aids us in 
recognizing the amanita, is the “death-cup,” 
which forms below ground at the base of 
the stalk. When very young, 
this cup surrounds the entire 
plant; hence mushrooms in 
the “button” stage should 
never be gathered for food. 
And in the older plants, the 
death-cup is frequently lost 
through decay or the ravages 
of insects. Many of the 
amanita are strikingly hand- 
some in appearance; their at- 
tractiveness renders them all 
the more dangerous. All parts 
of the plant are poisonous and 
should be shunned. 
Occasionally a poisonous 
mushroom may enter the col- 
lector’s basket by mistake. If 
signs of digestive distress are 
experienced a few hours after 
mushrooms have been eaten, 
an emetic should be promptly 
used. If relief is not thus ob- 
tained within eight hours after 
the meal, a physician should 
promptly be consulted. The 
poisonous principle in one spe- 
cies of amanita is termed mus- 
carin; its fatal activity is due 
to the deadening effect upon 
the nerves of the heart. An 
antidote, atropine, will per- 
haps save the life of the un- 
fortunate victim, but it should 
be administered in extremely 
small amounts and only under 
the direction of a competent 
physician. One of the amani- 
tas, however, contains an ex- 
ceedingly dangerous poison 


for which no antidote has ever been de- 
vised, and death inevitably results. 

The question most frequently asked of 
the mushroom expert is: What test may I 
apply in order to discover whether a mush- 
room is dangerous? 

The answer must always be: There is 
no infallible test—unless one desires to eat 
the mushroom, which might prove a fatal 
test. 

One frequently hears it stated that white- 
gilled forms are poisonous, or that mush- 
rooms whose skin will not peel are dan- 
gerous, or that the death-cup is a sure in- 
dication of poisonous species, etc. These 
statements are all false and misleading. 


REDDISH AMANITA: A large, 
edible species, readily distinguish- 
able from all other Amanitas by the 
flesh, ordinarily white, turning red 
upon becoming bruised. The en- 
tire plant has a reddish hue, but 
the gills are whitish. Note the 
fragmentary remains of the veil on 
the upper surface of the cap, and 
the absence of the “death-cup.” 
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For instance, it is quite true that almost 
all forms possessing the death-cup are poi- 
sonous, but the absence of the death-cup is 
not a certain indication of edibility, for 
several species exist which do not have 
the cup but nevertheless are very poison- 
ous. 

There is only one safe rule to follow: 
limit yourself to a few forms which you 
know absolutely to be harmless and edible. 
This list you may gradually add to; but 
proceed with caution, since one false step 
may prove fatal. 

A more popular knowledge of mush- 
rooms and toadstools will greatly add to 
the pleasures of those who love nature, 
and will open up a new field of palatable 
and cheap foods. An intimate acquaintance 
with the mushrooms will add a pleasant 
variety to the diet and materially reduce 
the rapidly soaring cost of living. 


[A wider popular knowledge of the 
mushrooms would, as suggested, be very 
interesting to a large number of people, 
and would add something to the food sup- 
ply. Such wider knowledge may readily be 
had by anyone who is sufficiently interested 
in the subject to send for a little work en- 
titled “Edible and Poisonous Mushrooms,” 
by Dr. Wm. Alphonso Murrill, assistant 
director of the New York Botanical Gar- 
den. With this interesting volume, which 
describes all the mushrooms, comes a 
large colored chart showing in one group 
all the edible mushrooms; in another all 
the poisonous ones. The book, which is 
much condensed—it has less than 100 
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pages—contains brief accounts of the ed- 
ible mushrooms, the poisonous mushrooms, 
and the proper way of preparing and cook- 
ing mushrooms. This is followed by de- 
scriptions of the different species of mush- 
rooms edible and poisonous, together with 
a glossary of the terms used, a list of the 
edible and poisonous mushrooms which are 


THE OUTDOOR ROUTE TO HEALTH 


HOW WISCONSIN HELPS ITS TUBERCULOSIS CONVA- 
LESCENTS BACK TO STRENGTH AND USEFULNESS 


By WARREN B. BULLUCK 


APITALIZING, in terms of health, a 
summer resort for the economic good 
of the state, and giving those who 

have been sick a chance to work their way 
back to health in an ideal spot in the forest 
wilderness of northern Wisconsin, is one 
of the unique ventures upon which that 
state is now engaged. At Tomahawk 
lake, a few miles north of Rhinelander, the 
state conducts a camp for the benefit of 
those who have been cured’ of tuberculosis 
but need light work outdoors to fit them 
for returning to their former vocations. 
While they are building roads, building 
houses, working in gardens, and doing all 
the rough work of the pioneer, the patients 
are being brought back from an economic 
drain to a credit balance on the state’s 
books, financially and economically. 

The state convalescent camp has recently 
acquired a new root cellar, that is always 
filled with vegetables raised in the camp 
garden. It is built of logs, and from the 
felling of the trees to the filling of the 
finished building with the garden products, 
all the work was done by the patients at 
the camp. 

Each man works from one to four hours 
a day. Thus it takes three or four men to 
accomplish as much as one healthy man 


would in a day; but the building stands a 
monument to the spirit, the perseverance, 
and the endurance of the men. And 
every log is a testimonial to the people of 
Wisconsin of the value of this unique camp, 
where arrested cases of tuberculosis are 








SHEATHED AMANITOPSIS: 
An edible mushroom which 
greatly resembles one of the highly 
poisonous forms of Amanita to 
which it is closely related. The 
plant is brittle and fragile, varying 
in color from almost white to gray 
and brown. The Amanitopsis is 
an example of an edible mushroom 
possessing the “death-cup,” proving 
the fallacious character of the 
popular belief; however, it is good 
practice to avoid all forms having a 
“death-cup” in order to climinate 
the dangerous mushrooms. It must 
be remembered that some poison- 
ous species do not possess the 
“death-cup.” 






figured on the chart, and a list of the 
edible mushrooms, prepared by Dr. Chas. 
H. Peck, former state botanist of New 
York, who studied fungi for fifty years. 
The work is a compendium that ought to 
be in the hands not only of everyone who 
is interested in mushrooms, but of every- 


*one who lives in the country where the 


mushrooms grow. With this volume at 
hand there is no excuse for anyone using 
any mushroom that is poisonous. The de- 
scription and chart constitute an ample pro- 
tection to one who is willing to use them 
carefully and thoughtfully. 

Dr. Murrill has performed a real serv- 
ice by preparing these publications, which 
may be had by sending $2.00 to him—Dr. 
W. A. Murrill, Bronxwood Park, New 
York City.—Enrror. ] 


being fitted to return to the world of in- 
dustry. 


manual tasks by which the patients 
are fitted to go back home and re- 
turn to former positions, or new ones, 
with physical strength enough to insure 
their being able to do a day’s work with- 
out relapse. And during the summer, 
enough garden truck was raised to meet 
the needs of the state institution for the 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 328) 


‘Heme is one of the lighter 


The patients decided to build a storehouse of logs for their garden produce 
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BASS AS GAMY FIGHTERS 


WHEN, WHERE AND HOW THEY FEED. HOW 
THEY TAKE A PLUG AND WHY WE LOOSE THEM 


plugs last fall helped a little to solve 
the vexing problem of why I fre- 
quently lost 9 bass out of 10 strikes—which 
many expert plug fishermen must undoubt- 
edly experience. It will be necessary first 
to explain some of their peculiarities and 
characteristic hab- 
its, and the ways 
bass use to gain 
their natural food. 
The following re- 
marks are set 
down after some 
careful study and 
with the hope that 
they will encour- 
age other angling 
readers of Forest 
and Stream to 
contribute their 
experiences, so 
that through joint 
action there may 
be devised plugs 
more perfect as 
lures than any yet 
invented. 


I would decid- 
edly prefer hav- 
ing bass exclu- 
sively taken on 
the fly, but such I 
fear will be im- 
possible at least 
til they are more 
inclined to feed 
on natural insects, 
which at present 
is only on rare oc- 
casions. You will 
often see large in- 
sects (drakes) 
floating alive at 
the surface un- 
molested, right 
over where you 
are certain bass 
are located. We 
all know large 
bucktail flies and 
spinners only get 
responsive strikes 
or a rise when in 
active motion. 
U nquestion- 
ably the greatest 
food consumption 
of bass aie min- 
nows, the young 
of catfish, sunfish, 
perch, chub and 
dace. These are pursued with relentless 
vigor towards evening and through the 
night, mostly in the shallows. In the day- 
time, if bass feed at all they scour the 
lake or river bed for insect creepers, of 
which myriads are constantly emerging 
from the weed, sand or pebbles, to ascend 


N UMEROUS experiments I made with 


By LOUIS RHEAD 


upwards for a change into the flying insect. 
Crawfish, helgramites and young lampers 
creep from their hiding places mostly after 
dark, and they also furnish what may be 
called “bottom food” for bass. 

We should libel the bass to call it a 
“hog,” for I never caught one stuffed full 


HAUNTS OF BASS AND PIKE 


Mien snl ® 
Sits 
NEES 


Fish shallows with minnows, grass with frogs and rocky spots with 
helgramites and crawfish. Remember these insects creep from their 
hiding places mostly after dark, and they also furnish “bottom food” for bass. 


up to the eyes with food, such as frequent- 
ly occurs with trout. But trout in May 
and June feed all the time, day and night, 
yet still respond for more. Bass are more 
often unresponsive; in other words they 
are not always feeding and won’t respond 
til they take a notion. Failing to get a 


strike on lampers from three nice bass 
plainly seen in the water, I threw in the 
last live uninjured lamper; it floated, kick- 
ing, .ight by the fish in plain sight, but 
without a move on their part—about 2 
o'clock in the afternoon. At 7 that even- 
ing I caught all three fish on an artificial 
crawfish. 


At rare inter- 
vals bass will take 
toll on movable 
surface food — 
young muskrats, 
frogs, grasshop- ° 
pers, and the like. 
It is certain the 
lively - action of 
these creatures in- 
duce bass to run 
up and strike. 
Without doubt, 
this surface food 
forms the basis, 
or rather the rea- 
son, why plugs 
entice bass—some- 
times pickerel and 
pike, the latter 
more especially 
when used  ac- 
cording to the 
trolling methods. 
I have often 
watched how 
slowly bass move 
towards live, even 
kicking, bait that 
is allowed to float 
gently through the 
water. But the 
quicker you move 
live bait, the more 
rapid is the strike 
of the fish. It is 
almost certain 
bass would not 
touch a “still” 
plug. — Action 
alone gets the 
strike. The plug, 
no matter what 
shape or color, if 
taken at all must 
hook the fish in- 
stantly or you lose 
it, and for that 
reason if bass 
grab plugs from 
the side, which I 
believe they ° do, 
then the right 
hook should be so 
attached to plugs as to take hold and keep 
them fast. 

My studies have proved it not necessary 
to disguise or hide the hook from the keen 
vision of a fish. I am fully convinced that 
the hook, or numerous hooks, do not in 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 312) 
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SPORT FOR THE BAIT CASTER 


SIMPLICITY IN CHOICE OF TACKLE AND THE SATISFACTION 
THAT COMES OF “THROWING ’EM BACK” WILL PROVIDE IT 


F you are an enthusiast and like to go 
fishing but cannot afford to buy an 
expensive outfit, don’t let that keep you 

away from the water. Get the best outfit you 
can afford and go to it. If your heart is in 
it and you play fair, you can have worlds 
of good sport with a 50-cent rod, a 25-cent 
line and any kind of hooks. When the 
scrap is over and you glance at the gamy 
little warrior, don’t make it thumbs down 


every time. Just say to yourself: “There’s 
one less fish in this lake; one less chance 
of a strike. He gave mea 
lot of sport. Do I really 
need him?” There’s where 


the real sportsman shows 
himself. It’s .the man that 
counts, not the tackle. 

I have a weakness for ar- 
tificial bait casting. I like 
artificial lures because they 
are always ready at any 
moment and also because 
the black bass like or dislike 
them so thoroughly that 
many an old bronzeback has 
come to grief from biting 
them. I never liked to wait 
for a fish to come along and 
find my bait—theé chances of 
being overlooked seemed 
too great—so I just natural- 
ly took to artificial bait 
casting, in which you go 
looking for the fish. And 
I like to cast so well that I 
really believe I could enjoy fishing that 
way in a lake containing no fish at 
all! 

The artificial bait caster is always ready 
to go fishing at a moment’s notice. All of 
you know what a disagreeable feature live 
bait is—bass bait: things that crawleth, 
wriggleth, jumpeth and some that pincheth. 
Good bait those, every one; but frequent- 
ly hard to get and always hard to keep. 
You have to dig, scoop, grab, buy or 
steal this bait, and you generally do this 
the day before you go out to wrestle with 
the bass. This day before is just the kind 
of a day that you would like to go after 
bass—the day feels like it, you feel like it, 
that’s why you thought of it. The next 
day, the day that you do go, things may 
be different. 

How often when we find that we have 
a few hours of unexpected leisure do we 
say to ourselves: “Gee! but I’d like to go 
fishin’. I’d go too, only I haven’t any 
bait.” 

Haven’t you ever been in that very same 
situation? [I have. Artificial bait solved 
the difficulty. Now when I am going fish- 
ing for a few hours, I take just three 
packages: rod, landing net and a small 
tin tackle box. If I am off for the day, 
I take the same three packages and in ad- 
dition a lunch kit. 

Perhaps you would like to have me open 


—a 50 ct. Rod 


By GEORGE S. BROWN 


my outfit for your inspection? I am al- 
ways pleased to do so. 

Here’s the rod. It is a two-piece short- 
butt long-tip split bamboo, five and a half 
feet in length. Such a-rod can be pur- 
chased for five dollars at any first-class 
sporting goods store. I have a rod of a 
better grade than this one but its length 
is five feet, and although it casts well, after 
having used the longer one I would never 
be satisfied with a five-foot rod. The short 
one lacks that resilience, that life, that 































Worlds of Sport With— rR = 


I have a small scale... While 
it does not help me catch 
fish, it comes in handy to 
weigh the three-pound bass 
that other people catch. 


elasticity an extra six inches would put 
into it. Jim Heddon’s Sons made them 
both. 

Now we will look into the tackle box. 
There is nothing fancy about this box. 
It is what the hardware dealers call a deed 
box and it has no partitions—which are 
usually in the wrong place. It measures 
9% inches long by. 5 inches wide by 3 
inches high. In this box, packed in card- 
board boxes I carry my reel and lures: 
the little cardboard boxes are light and 
do not rattle. 

Mine is a free-spool reel, with a tubular 
frame, quadruple multiplying, 100-yard 
size. You can take it apart with your 
fingers; no tools are needed. The tubular 


frame means rigidity, and also that there 
are no crossbars fastened in place by 
minute screws that are forever getting 
loose. I paid six dollars for this reel and 
it is worth it. I have another one with 
sapphire bearings that cost ten dollars, but 
the cheaper one is good enough for any- 
body. 

Let me tip you off on oiling a reel. 
Don’t oil a casting reel with a very thin 
light-bodied lubricant. If you do, you will 
notice that you have to apply oil frequently 
while casting. You will see spots of oil 
spreading on the water about the boat and 
you will wonder where they come from. 
They are caused by the light oil flying out 
or running off the bearings when you cast. 
Use a light-bodied automobile’ cylinder 
oil: Mobiloil Arctic is what I use and find 
satisfactory. I can cast all day without 
any extra oiling. Oil your reel after 
every trip and always wipe off the old 
lubricant before applying fresh—Meis- 
selbach made this reel. 

That line is a Number 5 square- 

braided silk, with a breaking weight 
of about 14 pounds, white in color 
with a fine black check, and 100 yards 
long. I always use a hundred-yard 
length because it very nearly fills the 
spool, and the larger the diameter of 
the spooled line, the less pull the lure 
has to exert to draw out the line when 
casting; when reeling in, a turn of 
the handle will bring in more line 
than it would if the spool was nearly 
empty. 
Did you ever have a three-pound 
bass on a twenty-yard line 
with about nineteen and 
three-quarters yards of line 
off the reel? You had a 
feelng all right, didn’t you? 
You won’t have any such 
feeling with a hundred 
yards on your reel. If by 
some accident, you should 
lose 35 or 40 yards of line, 
you will still be in the game 
with the 60 or 65 yards 
left. Use this line one 
season, and then the next season re- 
verse it end for end and use it that way. 
Every time you go fishing break off two 
or three inches of the line, for it becomes 
tender close to where the lure is attached. 
This is caused by the friction and strain 
put on the line when starting the bait from 
the rod tip. Breaking off three inches is 
not extravagance; it will take about a thou- 
sand trips to use up the line that way. I 
pay the modest sum of $1.30 for 100 yards 
of this line. Any good sporting goods 
house can get it for you. Remember, 
you want the Number 5. Don’t get Num- 
ber 4; it’s too coarse. 

The other small boxes contain my ran- 
som from bait troubles: three underwaters 
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and one surface lure. The underwaters are 
three inches long with three treble hooks. 
Colors: (1) white with red and green 
spots, (2) rainbow striped, (3) solid red. 
Color is the last thing I would consider 
when buying a casting bait. When choos- 
ing an underwater, I would take light 
color if offered my choice, for I can see 
a light colored lure at a greater distance 
under water than I can see a dark col- 
ored one. Perhaps the bass can too. When 
it comes to a surface lure, I will take any 
color if the lure is so constructed that it 
will kick up a fuss on-the surface. It is 
the jump, splash and splutter that gets the 
strikes with a top-water lure. 


The underwater baits that I use are 
shaped like a minnow and have a nickel 
spinner at the nose and one at the tail. 
One spinner whirls in one direction and the 
other in the reverse. This keeps the lure 
from revolving and twisting the line. I 
have used lures that required a swivel and 
I am now swivel-shy. Swivels get Clogged 
with weeds. A twisted and kinked line 
don’t cast very well, in fact it don’t cast 
at all. I pay 75 cents a piece for under- 
waters. I carry three and find that enough. 
It is possible that you might lose one or 
two, but if you lose all three it would seem 
to me that you were fishing where snags 
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were plenty, and you had better put on the 
floater. 


At present the artificial bait manufac- 
turers are attempting to out-do each other 
in producing diving, wiggling and dodging 
lures. The idea is good, but in practical 
use I quickly learned that these lures gen- 
erally dodged in the wrong direction or at 
the wrong time when I was guiding them 
through a narrow strip of water amongst 
lily pads. The tendency to pass a weed 
stem on the side opposite to that the line 
took, seemed well developed. For open- 
water casting they are all right, but around 
our part of Connecticut our lakes have 
many patches of weeds and lily pads and 
many stretches of open water; so you 
would be changing baits all the time. And 
you never get a strike when the lure is 
in the boat. I prefer a bait that will reel- 
in perfectly straight; if I want it to jump 
or wiggle I can do that with the rod or 
reel. 


One surface lure is all I carry. The one 
I have here is 434 inches long with three 
treble hooks, two underneath and one at 
the tail. The color is white with a red 
snout. I do not care anything about the 
color whatever, but there is a sloping nickel 
collar just back of the snout, and by giv- 
ing the rod-tip slight flirts when reeling in 
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this hire, a good commotion is created on 
the surface—enough to scare any bass. 
Only it doesn’t seem to scare ’’em. I’ve had 
bass strike so hard that they knocked it 
right out of the water. This lure cost $1. 

I have a small scale that weighs up to 
15 pounds by 2-ounce graduations. While 
it does not help me catch fish, I like to 
know what each fish weighs; and it comes 
in handy to weigh the three-pound bass that 
other people catch. It is surprising how 
those fish shrink when hung on a scale. 

I always carry two or three Number 4 
nickel spoon-hooks. I never liked a spoon- 
hook, but a ten-cent one will catch as many 
pickerel as anything else you try. Use a 
sinker to get necessary casting weight. 

My landing net is collapsible and an 18- 
inch bag ‘holds it. I made the handle in 
two 16-inch sections so as to have it pack 
conveniently and still be long enough to 
dip the fish handily. Take a fish bag or 
a “keep ’em alive” stringer with you; then 
if you get a big one after catching a couple 
of other fair ones, you can liberate the 
smaller and not have them dead on your 
hands. 

You have pretty well examined my outfit. 
A duplicate would cost you from $12 to 
$15. More people can afford that amount 
than four times that much. It will do 
good work, too. 


TROUT HABITS, LURES AND THEIR USE 


III]. THE LORE OF ALL THE EXPERTS WILL NOT SUFFICE UNLESS 
YOU SUPPLEMENT IT BY STUDYING THE WATER FOR YOURSELF 


HE Englishman, David Foster, had 

some definite ideas upon our subject. 

He held that there are two main va- 
rieties of flies furnishing fish food: the 
erect-winged, or Ephemeridae, and the flat- 
winged—Phryganidae, Muscidae, etc. Of 
the latter there are many varieties, some 
land and some water flies. The water flies 
are of greatest use to the angler. They 
rise to the surface to fulfill the procreative 
function and live but a few days, sporting 
on or near their native element. Of the 
up-wings there are four species: Olive 
Duns, Iron Blue Duns, Large Browns 
(March Brown, Turkey Brown), and the 
May-fly, or Green Drake. The prevailing 
temperature of the atmosphere and water 
at the time of the larvae and pupa arriv- 
ing at maturity influences the color of the 
insect, says Mr. Foster. Of one race but 
many colors, all the Duns are the progeny 
of the Red Spinner, and all that live to 
maturity become spinners. 

The Olive Dun comes in February, when 
it is known as the Blue Dun. It has a 
lighter body a few weeks later, when the 
weather is warmer, and is called the 
Cocked-wing Dun. By the first of April 
it is of a general olive color with a yellow- 
ribbed body. According to other changes, 
it is variously known as the Yellow Dun 
of April (light and dark), Pale Blue Dun, 
Yellow Dun of Mav. Hare’s Ear Dun, Pale 
Evening White, Common Yellow Dun, 
Golden Dun, July Dun, Dull Blue Dun, 
Pale Evening Dun. 

The Iron Blue Dun is a species distinct 
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from the Olive Dun, and only about half 
the size. Jennie Spinner is the source of 
the Iron Blue Duyn Range. 

Such well-known standard flies as the 
Red-fly, Cinnamon, Willow, Grannom, 
Alder, Stone, Blue Bottle, Oak, and Sand- 
flies are copied more correctly in a flat- 
winged, and some in a flat spread-winged 
style, than in the erect-winged form, which 
is correct only for the ephemerals. There- 
fore to use a cock-winged copy (in the 
dry fly) of living flat-winged insects is cer- 
tainly absurd. 

Some of Mr. Foster’s indications for 
the use of particular flies are: 

Use smaller flies later in the season. 

Red Hackle, when water is slightly col- 
ored by rain. 

Black Gnat is intermittent through the 
whole season; most killing in cold, blus- 
tery, stormy weather. 

March Brown and variations, good at all 
seasons. 

Blue Dun, one of the best in use. Ap- 
pears in March and continues through the 
season, though varying in color; is deeper 
blue in early Spring. 

Iron Blue Dun, from middle of May to 
third week in June. Is in force on 
cold days during gleam of sunshine. 

Alder in May and June; best toward 
evening. 

Red and Black Ants are late-season flies. 

Pale Dun is a Summer fly. 

Whirling Blue Dun is a good evening fly. 

Green Drake, well along in June; Gray 
Drake also, but better nights. 


Yellow Sally in May, June and July. 

Cowdung for all seasons; windy days, 
through meadows. 

Hare’s Ear in April and May. 


T must be remembered that British writ- 

ers speak of European stream and 

weather conditions, and of the brown 
trout (salmo fario), the native trout of 
Europe. American anglers are indebted 
to Louis Rhead for a careful study of the 
entomology of American trout streams. In 
April, says he, unless the weather is un- 
usually ‘mild at the opening of the season 
(April 15th) insects are small and scanty. 
Few trout rise before May first. Warm 


“April days induce the rise of the female 


Shad-fly, Brown Drakes, Soldier Drake, 
and Needle Tail. Use Drakes dry, on the 
surface; the other two, fish wet. 

May: This month sees about three large 
Drakes and four Duns, also a few large 
Spinners. If warm and mild by May first, 
the Brown Drake (dry) is good. If cold, 
use the female; fishing wet, the Shad-fiv 
for tail and Needle Tail for dropper. The 
Shad-fly is abundant from early May until 
June 15, and the Brown Drake (March 
Brown) is on the wing at the same time 
and places. Normal weather in May 
brmgs an abundance of flies and trout are 
bold and voracious, feeding all day and 
night. The Large Green Drake appears in 
growing abundance toward May 15, next 
in value being the Brown Drake, Sandy, 
Black Gnat, Yellow Sally, Alder, Golden 
Spinner. The Shad-fly (male and female) 
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is present throughout the month, so per- 
haps is best of all under the changing con- 
ditions of this usually erratic season. 

June: The rise of large insects dimin- 
ishes—there are two Drakes and four 
Duns. 

July: All the more abundant insects are 
small; generally only a few large Stone- 
flies, that appear only on dull cloudy days 
or late in the evening. 

The Coachman being the best all-round 
fly and at the same time one easily seen 
on and in the water, is used as a perma- 
nent tail-fly by many American anglers. 
Another good fly at tail, or point, to which 
our British cousins are partial, is a small 
black one, as Black Ant or Spider. The 
cast alights better with the smaller fly for 
point, when using more than one fly. If 
the fish are very partial to a particular fly 
it is a good policy to put on two of the 
same kind, and the dropper at least will be 
part of the time on the surface; if lake 
fishing and using three flies, use the same 
kind for stretcher (point, or tail) and top 
dropper, with another variety for second 
dropper. 

When you start fishing begin to ascertain 
by experiment which method is best for 
the present occasion: flies on the surface 
and in constant motion, or slightly sub- 
merged and given a few deliberate jerks 
between appreciable pauses, at each cast; 
fishing the rapids, or the swift or still- 
water pools. The flies should be allowed 
not only to follow the natural trend of 
the current and eddies, as would derelict 
insects, but should be cast also just at the 
outside edge of the swifter water. The 
submerged fly is indicated for flooded, dis- 
colored, rough or broken water. Dark 
hackles are good for cold windy days. 
Toward evening on dark days try the 
Coachman, Quaker, Grizzly King, Seth 
Green, Silver Doctor. Trout lie both 
above and below rocks in the current, in 
wait for food floating down. Above, in 


Fish the Foot of Large Pools First. 
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the quiet water close under the rock be- 
tween the dividing waters, is a favorite 
spot for brown trout. Sometimes it will 
happen in a stream that you will catch 
mostly brown trout on flies and in the 
pools, and mostly natives in the riffles and 
on minnows—or experience some analo- 
gous phenomena. 


ISH all large pools first from below, 
and then work toward the upper end; 
thus you can land fish from the lower 

end of the pool without spoiling your 
chances for other, and probably larger, 
fish at the upper. 


Keep quiet, as screened as possible, and 
the sun at your front or side; never be- 
hind you, else the shadow of self, rod and 
line will frighten the fish. Tread lightly 
along the bank; and slide, rather than 
step, in wading, to avoid concussion. Aim 
to have the leader straighten out and the 
flies to alight as gently as possible at each 
cast. A short cast is one from 20 to 30 
feet; 30 to 40 feet is a medium cast; 40 
to 50 feet is a long cast for actual fishing; 
and many more fish are caught with casts 
under than over 40 feet. South and west 
winds, between the new moon and the first 
quarter, and sky overcast and a slight rip- 
ple on the water—these have always been 
considered conditions favorable for lively 
sport. Moderate height of water should 
also be included. Under such circum- 
stances the quarry may be expected to be 
feeding more industriously, and to see the 
bait without seeing also the tackle and 
“tackler.” 

Such, then, are some of the confessed 
guiding cerebrations of experts who have 
really consistently caught fish, and hence 
are entitled to be registered in the sure- 
enough class. But even after you master 
all this lore, don’t neglect to open the first 
fish caught, to see what kind of food he is 
eating. This is literally inside information. 
And it recalls the old-time theory that fish 
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always swallow minnows head first, which 
received a jar in the writer’s mind when 
an angling friend recently informed him 
that he knew of several instances where 
autopsy revealed the presence within bass 
of smaller fish pointing t’other way. 

Most success will consistently be had 
by those familiar with their fishing place. 
If in a new locality and for a limited stay, 
the maximum of sport—measured by actual 
catch—will be obtained by following the 
advice of some expert native who knows 
the water. He knows what will prove the 
most taking lure under the prevailing con- 
ditions of the stream, season, and weather. 
He knows whether the fish are rising or 
deep feeding, and he also knows the holes 
alongside of rocks, logs or under the bank 
or among the tree-roots, where the par- 
ticularly big ones lie. Not uncommonly 
they will lie in the same places year after 
year; again, from changes due to freshets 
or to some other cause, the whole aspect 
and contour of a stream or lake shore will 
be completely changed at some particular 
part. Or our nati:e guide knows where 
the big fellows arc lecause he has seen 
them feeding tlicre, and the whole course 
of the creek is dotted for him with land 
or water-marks of likely places. This 
is the explanation of the performance of 
a “Herm” Christian or a “Bill” or “Hank” 
or “Jim” Someotherbody, when he says 
nonchalently: “Boys, watch me step right 
across thar and pull out a good one, right 
by that log,” and straightway proceeds to 
do so, at the first cast! Perhaps it was 
only the previous day that he “riz” him 
at that identical spot. 

But— 


“You may pick your place—you may 
choose your hour— 
You may put on your choicest flies; 
But never yet was it safe to bet 
That a single trout would rise.” 
(THE END) 


The Sunken Fly or Na tural Bait Would be More Successful in the Rapids Below 
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SURF TACKLE, ITS SELECTION AND CARE 


GOOD PARAPHERNALIA, PROVIDED IT IS TREATED WITH RESPECT, REALLY 


N preparing for publ.cation an article on 
this subject the writer needs bear in 
mind the hammer of the critic; as well 

as the prejudices of those who have 
axes to grind, in selling some particular 
make or style of rod, reel or other appli- 


ance. 


It is particularly difficult to make the 
meaning clear unless names of the differ- 
ent types of paraphernalia are given. But 
I wish it to be made clear in the begin- 
ning that 1 am not interested in the manu- 
facture or sale of any fishing tackle, and 
if in this article mention be made of any 
make or type of fisherman’s suppli¢s it is 
only with the idea of making clear to the 
reader the merits of different kinds and 
styles of tackle. 

Few American sports have advanced 
more rapidly than has surf fishing. Twenty 
years ago in most instances the tackle was 
crude and the finesse of the game but little 
understood. Today the rivalry in the man- 
ufacture of tackle is most pronounced and 
the capital invested enormous, while the 
study of winds, tides and water conditions 
is a constant game of the surf fisherman. 

With all thoughtful anglers of today the 
equipment has first consideration, not be- 
cause they have any particular desire to 
spend money unduly, but because even the 
novice soon learns that to be successful 
and to benefit by the experience of suc- 
cessful anglers, he must use methods and 
devices that the “old timer” has found 
requisite. It is safe to say that nowhere 
in the world can finer tackle be found 
nor better balanced results be met with 
than along the New Jersey coast, where 
the sport is largely perhaps an evolution of 
the old time hand-line game, which was 
in vogue many years and supplied the mar- 
kets of all the nearby cities. In selecting 
tackle I would say to the nov- 
ice, enlist the offices of a 
friend who has made a study 
of the subject in a practical 
way, and take his advice. 1 
would not infer that dealers 
as a rule are dishonest, but I 
will say frankly that many of 
them, not being skilled in the 
sport themselves, sell those 
goods which to them seem best 
as a business proposition and 
which allow them the best 
margin of profit. 

Most essential is the rod, 
which should be of what is 
known as the two-piece type. 
Its length should always be 
regulated somewhat by the height of the 
user. If the rod is too short, the proper 
spring cannot be obtained, and if too long 
the manipulation is always imperfect. 

The butt or hand-piece should be from 
24 to 28 inches in length and preferably 
cork bound; this will give a good grip 
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SPELLS ECONOMY FOR THOSE WHO INTEND TO PURSUE THE SPORT SERIOUSLY 


By LEONARD HULIT 


whether the atmosphere be 
dry or damp.—A slippery 
rod butt is a fatal disadvan- 
tage either when casting or 


Unaware 


playing a fish. It is well also to slip 
over the butt-cap a rubber cup such as 
is used on the ends of crutches. This 
has a tendency to prevent the left hand 
slipping off when you are making the 
cast, and always gives a feeling of secur- 
ity. In the wood spring butts a knob is 
















































always milled on to answer this exact re- 
quirement. 

The most particular part of the rod, the 
tip, should as stated be regulated in length 
somewhat by the height of the user. If he 
is short in stature, a butt of 24 inches and 
a tip of 72 inches will be well balanced, 
while a taller man can easily handle a 
28-inch butt with a 78-inch tip. While 
there will be some deviation from these 
rules, they will be found exact enough to 
serve as a guide for selecting a rod. As 
to the material or wood of which the tip 
is made, there is of course a great divers- 
ity of opinion. Greenheart, bethabara and 
lancewood each have their adherents, and 
each makes a serviceable rod if properly 
constructed. But in the opinion of the 
writer, greenheart is the best of all, as it 
is more resilient than either of the others 
mentioned and takes a finer finish. 


OR:-made-up rods, however, split bam- 
boo is king of them all, and is deserv- 
ing of special description. This to be 

perfect should be made from selected Cal- 
cutta butts and carefully graded as to the 
placing of the leaf spathes along the rod 
so that there may not be any two of them 
directly adjoining, as that may weaken the 
point. The split bamboo surf rod has at- 
tained a wonderful perfection in the way 
of grading and finish. While the same 
material has long been used in making 
trout and salmon rods with beautiful finish 
and balance, it is no exaggeration to say 
that nothing in the endeavors of the past 
masters in light tackle, can exceed the 
style and finish of the present-day heavy 
surf rig. They are finished with German 
silver mountings and agate centers, with 
which the colored silk wrappings make an 
article of great beauty as well as of super- 
lative merit. And let me advise the novice 
never under any circumstance to consider 
any save German silver mountings for a 
salt-water rod, as German silver never 
deeply corrodes and with a modicum of 
care will last indefinitely and always give 
satisfaction as to looks as well as service. 
And nothing but agate guides on the rod 
should ever be accepted, as they lessen the 
friction on the line in casting thereby add- 
ing to its life very materially, as well as 
giving tone to the appearance of the outfit. 
Of reels, there are as many makers as 
there are varieties of fish to be caught. 
And nothing in the angler’s outfit deserves 
or requires more careful selection. There 
are many which give great promise over 
the sale counter, but few which give satis- 
factory results in operation. But my ad- 
vice to the beginner is to buy the best— 
the very best that conditions will permit— 
and any surf caster of experience will 
soon advise him which is the only reel. 
While there is some division of opinion 
as to the selection of the 2-0 or 3-0 reel, 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 333) 
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Figure I. Getting the Grip 


ANY a time I have watched a man 
M struggle desperately to get his canoe 

up on his shoulders for a portage. 
And before he succeeded he would ex- 
pend enough energy to move a whole out- 
fit over, and have enough to spare to tote 
the canoe if he had known the trick. 

But I would rather carry my canoe than 
any other part of my camp outfit And 
as for a two-man carry: Not any, thank 
you; unless the canoe is a veritable Jumbo. 
Two men under a canoe can not step in 
unison. Consequently one or the other is 
always getting a jerk or a pull which nearly 
takes his head off. 

The method I use for shouldering a canoe 
is quite simple. As to where the paddle 
straps (which I will describe) shall be 
placed, one must be guided by the number 
and distance from each other of the 
thwarts. For instance, if there are three 
thwarts—one in the middle and one to- 
wards each end—the centre thwart should 
be used for the paddle-blade strap. If 
there are but two thwarts, as in most can- 
vas-covered canoes, the paddle-blade strap 
will be on the thwart nearest the stern. Not 
all canoes, by any means, have their 
thwarts in a position that makes the bal- 


Figure IV. Let Her Slip Down Easily 
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HOW TO SHOULDER YOUR CANOE 


RIG A PAIR OF PADDLES ON THE THWARTS FOR SHOULDER RESTS, 
AND YOU WILL FIND THE OLD GIRL THE EASIEST DUFFLE TO PACK 


By R. C. W. LETT 


Figure II. Grasp the Two Thwarts 


ance just right when the paddles are in 
place. Some have a particularly nasty way 
of trying to get their sterns as near the 
ground as possible, which means that your 
arms get very tired pulling down on the 
front to keep the beast on an even gunwale. 

Now then, for the “fixin’s.” Place your 
two paddles across the two thwarts, blades 
to the stern and about seven or eight inches 
apart. The handles should then be ten or 
eleven inches apart on the front thwart. 
Mark with a pencil the position of the 
paddles. With screws and copper washers 
fasten a leather strap, about three-quarters 
of an inch wide, on top of the black 
thwart. Use  three-quarter-inch round- 
head screws, and the washers which come 
with copper rivets. With only four screws 
two loops can be made for the paddle blades, 
which should fit just snugly. For the other 
thwart, where the handles will rest, screw 
on two straps eight or nine inches long, 
fastening them, this time, on the under 
side of the thwart.. These will come up 
and buckle around the handles, wrist-watch 
style. 

Nothing can be more ship-shape than 
these fittings. And once you have them, 
they are there for keeps. . 





OW we have come to the portage, and 
I hear my old canoe say: “Turn about 
is fair play; I have carried you, now 

you carry me.” And so I reach down 

(Figure 1) and with my left hand grasp 

the front thwart close to the gunwale, at 


How to Place the Paddles on the Thwarts 


THE FOURTH ARTICLE IN JULE MARSHALL'S SERIES ON “SAILING THE OPEN CANOE” 
WILL APPEAR IN AN EARLY ISSUE OF FOREST AND STREAM. WATCH FOR IT. 







Figure III. Then the Opposite Gunwale 





the same time taking hold of the other right 
between the paddle blades (Figure 2). 
Now, all together !—and I throw back my 
shoulders to help me with the lift and at 
once bring the canoe on to my bended 
knees. I then release my left hand and 
take a new grip with it on the opposite 
gunwale (Figure 3). Next, without 
changing the position of my left hand, I 
draw the far gunwale towards me, and at 
the same time slip my right arm down be- 
tween my knees and around the canoe—at 
least as far as it will encircle the old girl— 
and up, over and down she goes (Figure 4) 
into the right position for carrying 
(Figure 5). 

Seeing a man perform this little feat, 
the average canoeist is apt to remark: 
“There goes a strong fellow. See! he never 
let the bow jab the ground.” It is not a 
question of strength, but of knowing how. 

Last season I was down at the north end 
of lake Nipigon, that greatest of all brook 
trout waters. I watched my Indian guide 
shoulder my canoe—an eighteen-foot can- 
vas-covered Chestnut—and I felt like 
scalping the beggar, he scratched up the 
nose of my favorite so badly! 





































Figure V. The Right Carrying Position 
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EAVY paddling up stream has dis- 

couraged more than one outdoors- 

man who started out with every in- 
tention of becoming an enthusiastic canoe- 
ist. With his favorite cove located up- 
river from the boathouse, and himself get- 
ting to be the main reliance for muscle 
power to get the four-party there of a Sat- 
urday afternoon, he has begun to consider 
his canoe perhaps as much a burden as a 
delight. So a practical means for apply- 
ing power to the canoe, economically and 
without materially increasing its weight or 
commodiousness, will fill the need of a 
great many lovers of the streams and 
islands. 

With only a little facility with ordinary 
tools and a slight knowledge of mechanics, 
the average canoeist can convert his craft 
into an efficient little light-draft power- 
boat, capable of making ten knots per hour 
and with no propeller to get tangled in the 
seaweed or water lilies. The simple pad- 
dle wheels (shown in Figure 3) are of 
light and strong construction: the total 
weight of the motor and rigging complete 
will not exceed 35 pounds. The wheels 
do not affect the depth of water through 
which the canoe would navigate, loaded to 
35 pounds, as their draft is less than that 
of the canoe itself. 

A small piece of waterproofed canvas is 
all the protection the engine needs from 
the rain or at night. And if you run out 
of gasoline or she balks, you can slip the 
belt off the engine pulley and paddle home 
almost as easily as in an ordinary canoe. 

A canoe in which such an engine is to 
be installed should be not less than 16 feet 
long, and of firm and strong construction 
with a good solid keel to brace it length- 
wise. A 21%4-horsepower air-cooled bicycle 
engine—which you can buy very moderate- 
ly second hand—is the most convenient 
type to install. Mount it on two oak 
blocks with iron angle clamps (see Figure 
1) which can be fastened securely with 
crank-case nuts on long bolts run directly 
through the canoe’s floor and ribs. One- 
inch leather washers on the outside, heav- 
ily varnished over, will make the bolt holes 
watertight. The bolts should be about % 
by 5 inches. 

Use a V-pulley on the motor (also 
shown in Figure 1) and fit a 12-inch baby- 
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carriage wheel, with the rubber tire re- 
moved, as a pulley on the paddle axle. 
If desired a V-shaped pulley-rim of slight- 
ly smaller diameter than the wheel may be 
clamped to it to carry the belt, as shown 
in Figure 2. A small twisted rawhide belt 
¥4 inch in diameter should be used to con- 
nect the pulleys, and by means of an old 
motorcycle idler-pulley and lever, the belt 
may be tightened or slacked to start or 
coast the paddle wheels. 

Use 12-inch baby carriage wheels with 
the tires removed to make the paddle 
wheels, and clamp to each spoke an oak 
paddle. The latter are made of %-inch 
clear oak wood, shaped as shown in Fig- 
ure 3 and fashioned to fit snugly against 
the U-shaped rim of the baby-carriage 
wheel, which prevents them from twisting 
on the spoke or working loose. A paddle 
should be fitted to each spoke, with strong 
clamps held with stove-bolts. 

The three baby-carriage wheels can be 
made fast to one of their original axles 
by drilling a 3/16-inch hole through wheel 
and axle (indicated in Figure 3: these may 
be bored at any angle, so an ordinary hand 
drill can be used) and inserting 3/16-inch 
bolts with double lock-washers on each 
end. 


RECT the idler pulley (shown in sec- 
tional diagram, to right of engine base) 

on a 2 x 3-inch oak block, braced 
with two iron brackets made of 4x1%- 
inch band iron. You can fit the idler- 
pulley lever with a ratchet catch of %x 
I-inch band iron, bent to the radius of the 
lever action and with one edge filed to deep 
saw-teeth. With a beveled edge on that 
part of the lever which engages this sector 
tooth-catch or ratchet, you can release the 
lever simply by pulling it away from the 
engine, and swing it forward or back to 
the proper notch. A stout spring near the 
pivot will hold it in any ratchet notch and 
thus keep the belt taut or slack, as desired. 
The paddle- wheel axle should run 
through both sides of the canoe at the 
point indicated on the plan. The bearings 
for the axle can be made of gas-pipe 
flanges bolted to the canoe sides, or of the 
ordinary type resting on wooden blocks set 
level and squared to the axle. The blocks 
(Figures 4 and 5) must be slightly wedge- 
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shaped to correct the horizontal and ver- 
tical curves of the gunwale. The flanges 
can be made secure with two %-inch bolts, 
and lock washers. Pack the bearings with 
grease and wind heavy cord around the 
axle on each side of them; this acts as an 
efficient grease retainer and bearing lubri- 
cator. 

An old motorcycle gasoline tank, about 
4 inches in diameter by 15 inches long, 
can be picked up in a repair shop or junk 
yard for a few cents, and the crank-case 
oil tank can be made of any 4-pint tin 
can of stout construction. The gasoline 
tank is secured to the starboard gunwale 
with two tin clamps. The oil tank is fixed 
to two ribs with similar clamps.. Provide 
small brass shut-off cocks on gasoline and 
oil feed-pipes, and on copper pipes to car- 
buretor and crank-case respectively. These 
should be joined by brass union connec- 
tions, packed with small cotton cord. 

With two bent brass thumb-levers and 
small steel-wire runners along the gun- 
wale you can locate the gasoline throttle 


,and spark control near the steering wheel, 


for one-man control of the canoe. If ig- 
nition is by magneto, provide a short-cir- 
cuit or cut-out switch near the steering 
wheel; if by battery, use an auxiliary 
switch near the motor, so the latter can 
be stopped quickly in case of back firing 
caused by too advanced spark. You can 
locate the batteries well up in the bow, to 
get them out of the way. Keep them cov- 
ered with a water-proofed canvas case. 

‘Provide a compression or release cock 
on the engine cylinder head, so you can 
prime it by squirting in a little gasoline 
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Sipe view 


Figure 1. Detail of Engine Base 
from an oil-can of gas kept handy for the 
purpose. 

As the natural circulation of air will cool 
the motor sufficiently, a fan or other cool- 
ing device is not necessary. 

The steering apparatus consists of a 
3j-inch oak rudder, of size and shape in- 
dicated in the sectional diagram. To fasten 
the rudder to the stern of the canoe, make 
a top hinge consisting of two 2x 3-inch 
iron hinges, with the pins driven out and 
slots filed so that the four parts fit to- 
gether. Fix one pair to the canoe so that 
the wedge of the stern fits into the V of 
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Figure 2. Detail of Pulley Rim Fast- 
ened to Wheel for Power Transmission 
to Paddle Wheels 


the hinge, and the other pair to the edge 
of the rudder, fashioned to take them. 
Then drive the hinge-pin back into place, 
through all four parts. 

A bottom bracket can be made of 4x 
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I-inch band iron, se- 
cured to each side of 


mer bole 
- < _ aren 
the keel with two as. 
I-inch wood screws ic fff aan ‘ 
“ Pa I OP ae 
countersunk into the ps 


iron, with the project- 
ing end a loop to take 
the haft of a long 
wood-screw screwed up into the bottom of 
the rudder. This screw, serving as an 
axle, must of course be directly in line 
with the pin of the top rudder-hinge, which 
must therefore be set into the rudder slight- 
ly to correspond. Or the rudder may be 
swung on two angle-pins, as shown in the 
sectional diagram. The short arm of each 
pin is screwed-or bolted into the edge of 
the rudder, and the long arm of each 
swings in the loop of an iron clamp fitted 


Figure 4: Detail 
of Axle Bearing 
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Figure 5. Detail (top-view) of Gunwale 
Bearings 

to the stern of the canoe. This construc- 

tion necessitates the fitting of a filler piece 

to the stern (shown in Figure 6) so the 

clamps will fit snugly. 

From the cross-tiller fixed to the top of 
the rudder, run two cords (light woven 
clothes-line) to an old automobile steering- 
wheel set in the bow. Fasten to the wheel 
with screws a large (3-inch) wooden spool 
encasing the axle between wheel and bear- 
ing to act as a drum for the tiller lines. 
Fasten the ends of the lines to the drum 
and mark the spoke of the steering wheel 
which comes upright when the rudder is 
straight astern. The wheel can be fixed to 
the canoe by running a %-inch bolt 
through it as an axle and through a bear- 
ing on a stout thwart fixed securely be- 
tween the bows, far enough from the floor 
to let the wheel clear. The location and 
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Figure 6. Detail of Rudder Hinge 
method of attaching the wheel is shown 
clearly in the plan. 

The steering cords are run along the in- 
side of the gunwales through %-inch 
screw-eyes. Be careful to have the cords 
form a “line pull” as nearly as possible 
in a true curve, to avoid friction and 
wear. 

An electric automobile side-lamp may be 
mounted at the bow, connected to the bat- 
teries and provided with a switch con- 
venient to the steering wheel. If it is 
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mounted on a swivel it will form a perfect 
searchlight. 

To get the craft under way, set your 
spark and gas levers, turn on your battery 
switch and pull forward on the transmis- 
sion belt. This will crank the engine. 
Tension on the belt is obtained by taking 
up the slack with the idler-pulley lever al- 
ready described. (See the sectional dia- 
gram.) 

In starting the motor, it is well to slack 
the belt a little by releasing the idler pul- 
ley, so there is just enough friction to 
turn the motor over. When it is started, 
tighten the belt with the idler-pulley lever. 
The paddle wheels will revolve in direct 
ratio to the speed of the motor, determined 
by the respective sizes of the motor pulley 
and the main-drive pulley on the paddle 
axle. If the spark, throttle and switch are 
set properly, the engine should start on 
the first pull of the belt. As the belt is 
round and smooth there is no danger to 
your hands in turning the engine over 
with it. 

The motor, being located on the bottom 
of the canoe, serves as ballast and helps 
stabilize the craft materially. When run- 
ning especially, it is easy to stand up in 
the canoe without fear of upsetting. And 
as a hunting or exploring power boat it 
can not be equalled, as its draft is only 
slightly more than that of an ordinary 
canoe, and its “radius of operation” much 
greater. Excluding the original cost of 
the canoe, the entire power installation 
should not exceed $35. 


THE SWEDISH SAILING CANOE 


From the number of inquiries reaching 
Forest and Stream in regard to the Swe- 
dish sailing canoe described briefly in the 
March issue, the following letter from 
the author of the article should interest a 
large number of readers. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Your favor of April 7th received. 

It is, however, now too late to contem- 
plate any building for the coming season, 
owing to the lateness in the year and in- 
ability to obtain the necessary plans, as 
communications between this country and 
Sweden are sadly interrupted. 

In connection with the work of the A. 
C. A. racing board, which has met weekly 
during the past two months for the pur- 
pose of revising the classifications, I 
fought hard for restrictions that were to 
a large extent international and while the 
fundamental idea for which I stood was 
accepted by the board, yet I did not suc- 
ceed at this time to the extent just men- 
tioned. 

While I should be very glad to sub- 
mit such an article as you speak of, I re- 
gret that I am unable to do so now, as the 
little spare time I have I am using for the 
purpose of completing the detail draw- 
ings of a sailing-canoe I have designed and 
which is now being built. 

However, if I can obtain any photo- 
graphs from Sweden, I may get up an 
article some time in the future, if it should 
be acceptable then. 

Hirpinc FRotinc. 


663 Devon Street, Arlington, N. J. 
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THE ELK IN JACKSON’S HOLE 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Recreation for June contains an article 
devoted to the starvation of the elk in 
Jackson’s Hole last winter, which, though 
vouched for by Mr. Cave as reliable, does 
not greatly impress me. 

I rather fancy my own experience and 
knowledge of the elk, for I have seen a 
great deal of them. They were still found 
in Michigan and Iowa, and were abundant 
in Nebraska when I was a young man. I 
have killed them within one hundred miles 
of the city of Omaha. 

The elk is a fine animal, good to look 
at and good to eat, but his pursuit does not 
call out very much skill from the sports- 
man. In this respect he is distinctly dis- 
appointing, for he is as little wary as a 
buffalo, and cannot run nearly so fast. If 
the natural history of the article for which 
Mr. Cave vouches as being reliable is so, 
the habits of various western animals have 
undergone extraordinary changes within 
the last few years—since I gave up big 
game hunting. 

According to the writer of this story, 
the natural enemies of the elk are wolves, 
coyotes and bears. A wolf or a coyote, or 
even a pack of these animals, would cer- 
tainly have a bad time if attacking any elk, 
except a very small calf that had been 
separated from its mother. I have watched 


a bear following along on the trail of a 
band of elk, smelling at their tracks in the 
snow, but this appeared to be mere curi- 
osity, and to judge from his actions, he 
felt little interest in the animals them- 
selves. He certainly was not following 
them with a view to securing food. If a 
bear finds himself in a place where he can 
do so, he will of course catch and kill an 
elk; but an elk is in about as much danger 
of being struck by lightning as it is of 
being killed by a bear. 

If the coyotes are a danger to elk “not 
only in winter, but most of all during the 
calving season,” the habits of coyotes and 
elk must have undergone a remarkable 
change within the past few years. 

If at the close of the rut, bull elk are 
emaciated to an incredible degree and 
winter comes too soon to permit recupera- 
tion, elk habits have altered greatly since 
I saw much of them in the region re- 
ferred to. Many years ago I often trav- 
eled through that country after the rut 
was over, and met many migrating elk, all 
of them in excellent condition. 

Adult cow elk that would dress out 500 
pounds and more I have never seen, and 
I fancy that they are very few in number. 
To be sure, I have never carried scales 
about with me, but I have weighed many 
and many cattle and horses. It was in 


Written and IIlustrated by F. V. WILLIAMS 


O you know how to build a camp- 

fire? Of course you can get a blaze 

if you have plenty of dry kindling 
and matches—and even without either if 
you are a good woodsman. But there’s a 
lot of comfort derived from a good camp- 
fire, and a lot of something that’s a long 
way from comfort in one that smokes or 
throws sparks or just generally misbe- 
haves. A glowing blaze that will warm 
you outside and cook to a turn those flap- 
jacks that you depend on to warm you 
under the belt, is what you want. With a 
little bit of horse sense and a little bit of 
practice almost anyone can build a real 
campfire; but let not your deceit lead you 


into the belief that there is no skill re- 
quired. 

Forest and Stream is not setting up just 
now to condense into five all the good 
kinds of campfires, not even all the best 
ways of building them. But here are a 
few that are known to be good and prac- 
tical. ' 

Say you are out for a day’s tramp with 
the ol’ dog, looking for rabbits or some 
local “big game.” You've got your snack 
along in your coat pocket and are ready to 
sit down and enjoy it in comfort. Per- 
haps you are lucky enough to have a new- 
fangled stew-pan that fits in a pocket of 
your hunting coat. Look around you and 
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those times that the elk which fed on bare 
ridges, where the wind never ceased, and 
the thermometer was 10 degrees to 40 de- 
grees below zero, were living just as their 
ancestors had lived, for no one knows how 
many thousands of years, and did well in 
such situations. The coat of the winter 
elk, of course, is underlaid by a very heavy 
covering of wool, forming a warm over- 
coat. So long as food is abundant, the 
animals can endure almost any degree of 
cold, 

The author of the article vouched for as 
reliable does not seem to realize that this’ 
question of elk starvation in the Jackson’s 
Hole country has existed ever since the 
settlers closed up the migration route of 
the elk, which used to run from the high 
mountains down to the open sagebrush 
country and low hills lying north of the 
Union Pacific railroad, in what used to be 
called the Red Desert, a tract extending 
in a general way from Medicine Bow sta- 
tion west nearly to Rawlings. This was 
formerly the wintering grounds for vast 
herds of elk, but of course there are none 
there now. 

I wish some wise man would devise 
some scheme by which a winter home 
might be found for the elk—a range which 
would not interfere with the ranchmen. 
But I do not know how it is possible to 
discover a method of life by which a per- 
son can eat his cake and have it too. 

Otp Timer. 

New York. 


select an old windfall—Figure 1—with 
a fairly comfortable log for a seat. With 
a few dry boughs you can make a very 
practical little fire that will boil your coffee 
and perhaps toast a bit of that sandwich. 
Place a large branch or small log against 
your fallen tree at an angle, with the large 
opening or wide end of the angle to wind- 
ward, where of course your seat would be. 
Lay some small sticks criss-cross inside 
the angle and with a few dry splinters, or 
birch bark if you have it, you'll soon have 
sufficient heat for your noonday lunch. 
Even the dog—if it’s been a cold wet day 
or a long hike—will enjoy it. 

Then there is the old style campfire 
crane. It’s built as you see it in Figure 2, 
and is all right for almost any camp. The 
upright notched stick has a branch left on 
it for a fork, and the smaller branches you 
can trim into pegs to hold your cups and 


Simple Wind Guard 


Figure 1. 
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Figure 2. Old-Style Crane 
pots—a good feature. As the guide who 
sprang this remarked, it saves going all 
over camp to find your extra cups and 
pails when the next meal is in the making. 
Figure 3 is pretty much the same idea, 
but more elaborate. Two logs, good sized 


an? 





Figure 3. Note the Cup-Hooks 
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ones, are rolled together. They should 
be, when possible, partly or perhaps wholly 
old timber—at least not green. The wind- 
ward end, or the one the wind is liable to 
blow from, is left slightly more apart than 
the other or leeward end. At each end of 
the fire-logs, a foot or more away, drive 
a fairly stout crotched stick into the 
ground far enough to make it solid. 
Place a horizontal pole in the crotches, 
and you are ready for anything in the 
cooking line. With your kettles hanging 
from the horizontal bar you can boil the 
coffee and potatoes and at the same time 
use your frying pan for the trout or early 
morning flapjacks. 

This fire, you will find, will smoulder 
away all night between the logs, saving you 
the necessity of starting one in the morn- 
ing. 

Figure 4 is more in the way of a regu- 
lar chef’s layout. And it requires more 
skill to build and a little more time. Set 
two fair-sized green logs, hewn smooth on 
one side, a few inches apart, and brace 
them with pegs driven into the ground on 
each side. Green sticks should be used 
for the pegs. Scoop out a small trench 
between the logs for the fire. 

If you have time, and the inclination, 
with very little labor you can put up a 
windguard that will help the cook a heap 
in his tasks. In fact it gives him a regu- 
lar backwoods cooking range. And if you 
are reasonably well equipped—not with 
junk, but with the right cooking utensils 
—he will be able to roast, bake or broil, 
as the case may be or the occasion de- 
mands, some dishes so tasty that only a 
mighty particular person will frown on 
them. 

The device shown in Figure 5 is the only 
one not literally “made in the woods,” but 
the hinges are nearly always obtainable 
even in the small town where you may be 





THE SEAMLESS CANOE AT LAST 


A NEW KIND OF GLUE IMPERVIOUS TO WATER 


MAKES MOULDING FROM VENEER PRACTICABLE 


NEW departure in canoe-building, 

that produces a craft without seams 

and without ribs, is the innovation a 
Michigan concern is putting on the mar- 
ket. It is moulded from one sheet of 
three-ply veneer, the secret of the process 
being the glue which cements the three 
sheetings together, which is impervious to 
the action of water or the elements. The 
veneer is shaped around the mould under 


hydraulic pressure. 

The result is a canoe without ribs, per- 
fectly smooth inside and non-leakable. It 
is said to be a much stronger and more 
durable craft than the ordinary canoe, be- 
cause the three-ply veneer allows for the 
grain running in different directions, which 
gives great tensile strength. The canoe 
itself, owing to its shape, forms a natural 
truss so that the absence of ribs does not 
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Figure 4. Permanent. Fire-Back 
outfitting. If they are at hand, three ten 
or even twelve-inch strap-hinges, held to- 
gether with a small bolt, make a very con- 
venient and solid rack for coffee pot or 
frying pan; and one of its advantages is 
that you can fold it up and carry it in 
your pocket. 





Figure 5. Handy “Pocket Stove” 





in any way detract from its durability. The 
veneer is difficult of perforation for the 
same reasons, and the absence of ribs and 
other strengthening parts used in the or- 
dinary canoe makes for lightness and ease 
of handling. 

Of course a canoe made from veneer 
glued together with ordinary glue would 
fall to pieces a short time after it hit the 
water. The making of the new canoe is 
the direct result of the discovery of a for- 
mula for a glue which is absolutely im- 
pervious to water. It has been subjected 
to severe tests, such as soaking for a 
long time, boiling at a high temperature 
and submerging ‘in printer’s lye. It has 
stood up under all of these tests and the 
action of water -upon it apparently only 
causes it to cling more tenaciously. 

The illustrations show the beautiful lines 
of the craft, and a great variety and com- 
bination of woods can be used without 
adding materially to the price. The seats 
are made of veneer, perforated, and the 
light and graceful appearance of the model 
will at once appeal to all lovers of canoe- 
ing. 

H. L. Haskell, the inventor, has a plant 
nearly equipped and expects to be turning 
out these canoes in quantity inside of the 
next two months. The factory building is 
located at Ludington, Mich. 
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- TRAILING A BLIND COUGAR 


WITH ONE EYE SHOT AWAY HE LEADS TRAPPER AND 
HOUND A LIVELY CHASE ACROSS,TWO MOUNTAINS 


ETURNING recently from a round 
of my winter hunting and trapping 
cainps, some eight to twenty miles 

back in the mountains from my home at 
McKenzie Bridge, Oregon, I came upon a 
mountain lion’s tracks in the snow. They 
looked to be about one day old, and lead 
back toward the lower camp I had just 
left. So I stopped by a hollow cedar tree 
and stowed the most of my load of furs, 
with my camera and the other para- 
phernalia I had in my pack sack, and took 
up the trail. 

From its track the lion was a medium 
sized one—the kind that usually gives the 
dogs the longest run. The lion took a 
straight course for the steep mountain side 
exposed to the sun. Along here the deer 
were most plentiful: due to the deep snow 
they were compelled to expose themselves 
there to feed. Besides being open to 


By H. G. HAYES 


tree with plenty of limbs—that made easy 
climbing, which lions usually prefer—it 
sprang up among the boughs. The dogs 
treed it in a flash. 

It was getting almost dark and raining 
very hard. I could hear the dogs at their 
treeing when I got within a mile, but 
when I finally came up to them I could 
see the lion but could not see the sights 
aiong my gun. I decided however, to 
shoot at once and take chances. For it 
was raining hard, I was soaked to the 
skin, and it was getting pitch dark rapidly. 
To stay until daylight, wet as I was, would 
have been foolish. Even with a fire, I 
could not keep dry. 


O I chanced the shot, aiming at the 
lion’s head, which was most exposed 
and was the only part really visible. 
When the rifle cracked the lion sprang, with 





The Shot That Blinded Him is Plainly Visible, Between the Eyes 


the sun, the slope was very steep and cliffy 
and there was very little snow left on it, 


except in spots in the openings. There 
was none at all under the trees, and this 
made the lion’s spoor difficult to trail. The 
dogs—a half English bloodhound and half 
Walker foxhound, and a Norwegian bear- 
hound—could only scent it occasionally. 
There was a heavy rain falling, and the 
spoor was old. 

But the dogs and myself had followed 
the trail barely a mile and a half, when 
suddenly the big hound scented the lion 
keenly. where it had turned back to meet 
us. The dogs were off like a flash. The 
lion ran back along the mountain side 
where we had been trailing it, through 
brushy thickéts and over rocks and cliffs, 
for nearly two miles. Then, selecting a 


a half fall rather than a jump, from the 
tree, and was off on a run down the moun- 
tain. The dogs were after it with a ven- 
geance, but in the dark it had the advantage 
and they had soon run it out of hearing. 

After a short while I was unable to find 
them or even to follow them any farther. 
So I turned off to one of my camps, which 
was luckily only some two or three miles 
distant, and got some tea and some warm 
supper. I went to bed rather discouraged, 
but determined to make a better job of it 
next day. 

During the night it turned colder and 
snowed again, until in the morning there 
was about eight inches of fresh snow. 
At daylight it was still snowing and blow- 
ing heavily. The chances looked against 


me, but I set out determined at least to 


find the dogs. I came onto them in the 
timber about 10 o'clock, tired and hungry. 
I took up their back track ‘at once, and 
soon found where they ‘had been lying un- 
der a log for protection from the storm. 
I could track them no farther, and as there 
was no trace of the lion thereabouts, as I 
discovered after searching the surround- 
ings for the remainder of the day, I re- 
turned home feeling pretty blue. 

It kept snowing continually until it lay 
two feet deep in the woods. I had no 
way of telling whether the lion was alive 
or dead, or anything of its whereabouts. 
But I returned after a day’s rest to my 
camp nearest its scene of action, deter- 
mined to locate it if it was alive and had 
stirred or given any signs of its presence. 


I set about to hunt the entire country 
where I expected to find it, and as it had 
quit snowing I felt that I had more chances 
now. On the sixth day after I first came 
upon its rtacks, I found them again early 
in the morning near where I had jumped 
it before. As there was plenty of good 
fresh tracking snow, and I had the day 
for it, I felt almost sure of landing it this 
time. The tracks too were fresh and the 
hound—the only dog I had with me this 
trip, as the snow was too deep for the 
smaller ones—could scent the tracks well. 


in fact we had followed the tracks for 

hardly half a mile when we came upon 
a large patch of blood on the snow. A 
little farther on we saw where the lion had 
killed a deer and dragged it down the 
mountain. The snow was red with blood, 
and following this trail about a hundred 
yards we came upon the body of a fine 
large deer, with ribs and flesh on one side 
and the heart and lungs eaten out. 


The hound was keen now, and anxious to 
get away, but as there*were tracks of the 
lion leaving the carcass in all directions I 
held him in until I could determine the 
freshest. This I cautiously followed, 
keeping the hound close beside me, though 
he was whining continually to get away. 


Following down the steep mountain a 
few hundred yards, we found where the 
lion had been bedding under a small cliff. 
Further tracks showed it had started from 
this point on the run, and the hound 
showed by his anxiety to be off that we 
had jumped it. I motioned to the hound 
that He could go, and with his great lion- 
like voice he made the heavy forest roar 
as he bounded down the steep mountain 
side through the snow. He went with a 
vengeance and determination which pre- 
saged death either to the lion or to him. 

The lion headed straight for the river, a 
swift mountain stream about thirty-five 
yards across and too deep and swift for man 
or horse to ford. But it swam directly 
across, and headed up toward a high, 
rough and heavily timbered mountain di- 
rectly across the valley. The dog without 
a moment’s hesitation plunged in and swam 


| KNEW the chase would soon be on, and 
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the cold stream and was off up the steep 
mountain after it. Both lion and dog, 
lunging through the deep fresh snow, made 
rather poor speed, though each was strain- 
ing every nerve. The hound was barking 
at every jump, and was plainly determined 
not to be outrun. 

When I reached the stream I realized at 
once what they had done, and was com- 
pelled to detour more than a mile down 
stream to where a large tree that I had 
noticed uprooted on the bank, furnished a 
foot-log. Crossing hurriedly, I started af- 
ter the dog, angling up the mountain to 
where I could hear him treeing. As I 
approached to a couple of hundred yards 
the lion jumped, and dog and lion were off 
again around the mountain, going into the 
snow to the tops of their backs at every 
bound, crossing canyons and rough steep 
gulleys which I did not attempt. The 
lion, evidently growing tired, took to a 
tree again, but as I came up he jumped 
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and was off as before, and soon out of 
hearing. 


T WAS almost noon now, and I was get- 
] ting tired, so I stopped to rest and to 

drink from a stream I had crossed. I 
had begun to wonder whether the chase 
would end soon; or whether I might lose 
out altogether should the lion head up into 
the cliffs—when suddenly around a rocky 
point I came upon the dog, with the lion 
well up in a tall hemlock. Apparently it 
had decided it was of no further use to 
try and get away. 

I rested a moment. The dog was very 
restless, straining continuously with his fore 
feet against the tree trunk and barking up 
at the lion. The latter was watching me 
closely, looking me continuously and di- 
rictly in the eye.—Once treed, they pay no 
attention to the dog after the hunter has 
arrived. 

A little rested, I took careful aim and 
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shot it squarely between the eyes, bursting 
the skull. The lion kicked slightly, and 
the snow at the base of the tree was soon 
red with blood. But the lion did not let 
go, and did not kick out as they usually 
do after the moment of tension that fol- 
lows such a shot. It lay instead balanced 
across the limbs, its front legs over one 
limb and its hind legs across another, se- 
curely lodged there. 

I though first of trying to shoot the 
limbs off, but that would compel me to 
shoot into the hide of the lion, and per- 
haps riddle it. Besides, the limbs it 
straddled were big ones, and I had a limited 
amount of ammunition.. So I decided that 
the surest and safest way was to out the 
tree down with my little trapping ax. 
The tree was far from small and my ax 
was short handled. But I began chopping 
at a quarter to twelve and before two 
o'clock had the tree falling. As it crashed 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 333) 


POINTS OF THE “OVER-AND-UNDER” 


THE NARROW RIB OF THE SUPERPOSED-BARREL GUN AVOIDS BLUR AND 


OBSTRUCTIONS. 


T is highly probable that in succeeding 
months gunmakers will be confronted 
with many problems in the art of gun- 
construction that will tax their ingenuity 
and inventiveness to the utmost limit. 
Guns for men who have lost eye or limb 
will doubtless soon have to be built, and it 
is probable there may be a greater call for 
light guns, giving as little recoil as pos- 
sible, than has ever occurred in the whole 
history of gunmaking. It may even be that 
such demand will lead to the deposition of 
the 12-bore from its long-maintained po- 
sition as the most popular size of gun for 
game-shooting purposes. Sportsmen who 
have been through the war and whose bod- 
ily powers and shooting capabilities are not 
what they were four or five seasons back 
will naturally turn to lighter guns. There- 
fore it would seem likely that the natural 
tendency will be to take up with 16-bores 
and 20-bores, as these sizes will confer a 
weight reduction ranging up to 1% pounds. 
Were I in similar case I cer- 
tainly would acquire a 16-bore gun built on 
the “over-and-under” principle. 
. Guns with barrels longitu- 
dinally superposed were  con- 
structed upwards of 100 years 
ago, but they did not become pop- 
ular. As it could not be urged 
that the joining of the barrels 
presented any great difficulty in 
this vertical pattern, it is prob- 
able that obstacles arising in the 
way of providing suitable firing 
mechanism caused these guns to 
be relegated to a back seat at a 
time when Joe Manton and his 
contemporaries ventured upon 
their construction. Similar: diffi- 
culties as to firing mechanism, 
plus those connected with the 
provision of a suitable breech 
closure and cartridge ejection, 


*In the London Shoating Times. 


12-Gauge. 


By HENRY SHARP * 


still faced the maker of breech-load- 
ing arms. These undoubtedly were big 
obstacles, and as the gunmaker was not so 
completely assured that the shooting pub- 
lic would approve and reward his labors, 
there is little wonder that the gun with 


The Moderately Choked 16-Gauge is a Light Easily 
Handled Game Gun, That Promises to Supplant the 


The Upper Pattern Was Made at 35 
Yards; the Lower Right at 25 Yards; Lower Leit, 
20 Yards; All With One Ounce of Number Seven 
Shot in a 16-Bore. 


IT STANDS OUT ALONE, CLEAR CUT AS A STRAIGHT-EDGE 


side-by-side barrels enjoyed so long a pe- 
riod of complete appreciation. 

Sei My own experience with certain 
of these over-and-under guns tends to the 
assurance that the best of them are to be 
looked upon as practical sporting firearms 
with an assured outlook as regards popular 
appreciation. I would not hesitate 
to order one of these guns, and it would 
be a 16-bore of 6% pounds weight, or pos- 
sibly an ounce or two less. Of course, 16- 
bore guns on these lines may be construct- 
ed to weigh a little less than 6 pounds; 
but I think shooters more or less incapaci- 
tated would find the extra recoil incurred 
therewith a drawback rot at all compen- 
sated for by even a % pound weight re- 
duction. This remark, of course, applies 
to the use of standard charges; the heavier 
gun mentioned may be used with 1 ounce 
charges, lighter guns with 74 ounce. 


- + . From one over-and-under 16- 
bore, built by the makers just named, I 
must have fired several thousand of shots, 
and from its use I have noted cer- 
tain good points worthy of men- 
tion. No stretch of imagination nor 
sophistical reasoning could serve 
to designate the broad side-by- 
side barrelled gun as a perfect 
tool with which to insure accurate 
aim. In this respect alone the 
over-and-under gun confers a 
great advantage, for with it there 
is not a barrel on each side of 
the rib—the one line of aim—to 
blur and obstruct the vision. In 
the latter form of gun the nar- 
row rib on the upper barrel 
stands out alone, clean cut as a 
“straight-edge.” Lengthy prac- 
tice with these small bores in- 
clines me to the belief that the 
good shot will make as good use 
of % ounce or % ounce of shot 
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from these guns with a 25 inch killing 
circle of pellets as formerly he could of 
I I-16 ounces and a pellet spread of 35 
inches. 

It is probable it may not have been real- 
ized to what extent the great barrel- 
breadth of the commoner form of gun 
hides a bird from the view of the shooter, 
and thereby in many situations most effec- 
tually baulks the aim. Herein is a matter 
of much concern to both the one-eyed and 
the two-eyed shooter, for it is most dis- 
concerting to have the object of aim totally 
screened from observation by the gun- 
barrels. Breadth of gun-barrels has a 
vital bearing upon- shooting practice, and 
the reduction in barrel width as secured in 
the superposed barrels materially assists in 
the ready and certain alignment of the 
gun. 

Consideration of the position of the gun 
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with regard to much of the game shot at, 
proves that the major percentage of the 
birds must be more or less covered by the 
gun-barrels in order to effect a kill. Most 
oncoming birds, such as driven grouse, 
partridges, or pheasants—and generally all 
birds rising before the shooter—have to 
be partly or wholly hidden from view by 
laterally disposed gun-barrels when the 
trigger is pulled. Whilst the obstructive 
breadth of the ordinary 12-bore will be re- 
duced by the superposing of its barrels, I 
still think that some smaller bore, the 16- 
bore or the 20-bore, by reason of further 
reduced barrel width, will secure popular 
favor as a gun for game-shooting. So 
many misses recorded in the shooting field 
and at the traps arise from shooting be- 
neath the object, that anyone anxious to 
improve his practice will do well to try an 
over-and-under gun. 
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Over-and-under guns of suitable con- 
struction combine great solidity and 
strength with—so I believe—increased 
shooting power. ‘In relation to both stand- 
ing breech and stock the barrels show a 
directness of attachment unattainable in 
the gun with side-by-side barrels. Thus in 
the former the side pull of the barrels and 
stock cast-off may be eliminated, and more 
accurate shooting and harder-hitting guns 
can be produced. Another pleasing feature 
in my estimation, about the over-and-under 
form of gun is that therewith may be dis- 
carded one objectionable feature in the 
stocking of guns. I refer to that most 
awkward kinking of the gun-stock termed 
“cast-off,” and which leads to more errors 
of performance in the shooter than are 
dreamt of in the philosophy of multi- 
tudes. 


HOME DRESSING OF FURS AND SKINS 


JOHN ROWLEY’S METHODS SET FORTH FOR FOREST AND 
STREAM READERS BY A UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AUTHORITY 


O meet the frequent enquiry for in- 
structions whereby small skins may be 
dressed at home, for fur, the writer 
has drawn up the following directions 
from his own experience in dressing a 
large number of skins at the California 
Museum of Vertebrate Zoology. These 
methods are such as have not changed the 


By JOSEPH DIXON * ‘ 


possible after being killed; that is, as soon 
as the animal heat is out of the body. In 
warm weather, especially, prompt atten- 
tion is necessary to prevent the hair from 
“slipping”. Skins that are to be dressed 
at home can be handled best if they are 
taken off “flat” rather than “cased”. To 
do this, opening cuts should be made 








Fig. 1 


color of the fur, but have given uniformly 
good results, and can be adapted to vary- 
ing conditions. They are essentially the 
same methods as described to the author 
in 1908 by the experienced taxidermist, 
John Rowley, to whom the author hereby 
expresses his appreciation and thanks. 
Thick or greasy skins such as those of 
the bear and coon should be shaved down 
with a tanner’s knife before the tan liquor 
is applied. This involves considerable ex- 
perience and skill in the use of the knife; 
so the novice should avoid such skins, at 
least in the beginning. Wildcat skins are 
perhaps best to begin on, and then skins 
of the gray fox and coyote may be tried. 
Animals should be skinned as soon as 


* Contributed by the Museum of Vertebrate 
Zoology of the University of California. ' 


where shown by the dotted lines in the 
diagram, Figure 1, a. 


HE tail should be split down the 

under side and the entire bone re- 

moved. The toes should be skinned 
out and the bones removed. Particular 
care should be exercised not to cut the 
skin when working around the eyes, ears 
and nose. The ears should be skinned out 
so that they will turn completely wrong 
side out. All superfluous fat and flesh 
should then be cleaned off the skin and 
plenty of salt rubbed into every corner and 
fold on the flesh side. It should then be 
rolled up with the fur side outside and left 
over night. The next morning it should 
be unrolled and examined for soft spots 
where the salt has not drawn out the 


moisture. If any such spots are found 
they should be rubbed well with salt be- 
fore the skin is again salted and rolled up. 
The following day the skin should be 
taken out, the salt shaken off, and the skin 
stretched to its natural size and shape. It 
should then be dried, skin side out, in an 
airy, shady place. Never dry any skin in 
the sun. 

A pelt can be dressed without being 
dried first, as the salt can be washed out 
and the tanning process begun immediate- 
ly; but as this is often inconvenient, it 
will generally be best to dry the skin at 
once and then dress it after some interval 
of time has elapsed. 

When a dried skin is to be dressed it 
should be first placed in water until thor- 
oughly softened. This process can be 
hastened by working and twisting the skin 
about from time to time. This soaking 
should not usually take over 24 hours; 
and in warm weather skins left in water 
over 12 hours may slip, so the quicker the 
skin is softened the safer it will be. 


HEN softened, the skin should be 

placed on a half round beam (Fig- 

ure 3, a) and all skin-like tissue 
and grease on the flesh side removed with 
a square-edged steel fleshing tool. The 
back of a thin-bladed butcher-knife can be 
used for this, after a piece of soft wood 
has been stuck on the point of the knife 
so as to make a second handle. 

If the fur as well as the skin itself is 
very greasy the skin should be hung up to 
drain for 12 hours and then soaked in 
gasoline overnight to remove the grease. 
Be sure to keep the gasoline away from 
fire. 

A table-spoonful of “pearline’ should 
now be dissolved in two quarts of luke 
warm (not hot) water, and the skin placed 
therein and worked until it is thoroughly 
limp, with no hard dry spots. It should 
then be hung up to drain (do not wring 
it out) for a few minutes, after which the 
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tan liquor should be painted on the flesh 
side with a clean paint brush. To make 
the tan liquor, dissolve 2 ounces of salt 
and 2 ounces of powdered alum in a quart 
of boiling water. When this is cool add 
slowly, while stirring, 4 ounces commercial 
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arm piece can be made from a piece of 
soft inch lumber, and should be just long 
enough so that when the upper end is 
placed under the arm pit, the fingers can 
readily grasp the handle of the chopper. 
When the skin is nearly dry it should 
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sulphuric acid and then 2 ounces washing 
soda (not “cooking” soda). The liquor is 
ready to use when cold and keeps well in 
bottles;—but will burst the bottles if 
tightly corked at first. 


The pelt should be hung up for about 12 
hours after the last application of tan 
liquor, and the flesh side should then be 
swabbed off with a solution made by dis- 
solving a handful of washing soda in a 
quart of water. This will neutralize any 
acid that may remain in the pores of the 
skin, which might in time weaken the skin 
if left unneutralized. 


COUPLE of light sticks, with the 
ends sharpened and placed in the 
pads of the feet (Figure 1, b), will 
keep the legs extended and insure even 
drying. 

When the skin is nearly dry and turns 
white on the flesh side, it is time to begin 
working and stretching it to insure a soft 
finish. The secret of a good soft finish 
lies in thoroughly working the skin. This 
may be done by pulling the skin back and 
forth over a tight rope or through a large 
iron ring after it has been folded up with 
the fur side inside. The pelt should be 
frequently re-rolled and turned about dur- 
ing this process. 

If several skins are to be dressed, it 
would pay to take four 2-by-3 inch scant- 
lings, six feet long, and make a frame 
(Figure 2) to hold the skins while they 
are being scraped with the special instru- 
ment called a “crutch knife” (Figure 3, 
b). 

The crutch knife is made from a ten- 
cent single-blade cabbage chopper. The 





be placed in the frame flesh side up, the 
upper bar dropped on it, and the bar 
clamped tight by pushing down on the lock 
(Figure 2, a). The skin should be held by 
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the left hand while the blade of the crutch 


knife is pushed down over the taut skin, - 


with a scraping motion, by the right arm 
and hand. A little whiting or chalk dusted 
on the skin will help the knife take hold. 
Care should be taken that the knife is 
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pushed straight down; if it slips sideways 
it will cut the skin (Figure 3, c). By 
turning the skin about in the frame all the 
corners and edges can be reached. If the 
skin is held taut in the frame and whipped 
vigorously with an old buggy whip, this 
treatment will fluff out and clean the fur. 
A nice smooth finish can be secured. by 
sandpapering any rough or thick spots on 
the flesh side. 

An easy way to protect dressed furs 
from being ruined by moths is to fumigate 
them two or three times a year, by placing 
them in a tight chest or trunk and placing 
a couple of table-spoonfuls of carbon-bi- 
sulphide in a shallow dish on top of them. 
The furs should be thoroughly aired be- 
fore being worn. 


Dressing Snake Skins. 
ATTLESNAKES which are to be 
skinned should first be split down 
the belly. The hide may then ‘be 

gently pulled off until the rattles are 
reached. The tail must be cut off at this 
point, leaving the rattles on the skin. 
After the skin has been stretched and 
tacked flesh side up on a smooth board, 
salt should be rubbed into it and it should 
be left thus over night. After the salt 
has been shaken off, the skin should be 
sponged with water until soft and re- 
laxed, when the tan liquor should be ap- 
plied as in regular fur dressing. 

It will facilitate handling if the skin is 
left pinned to the board until dry, when it 
may be scraped and softened with the 
edge of a tin teaspoon. A bit of sand- 


paper will smooth up and finish the job. 
Violent working of the skin should be 
avoided as it tends to loosen the scales. 
An extremely soft and pliable finish is not 








to be expected and is not required in 
making watch fobs and hat bands or in 
other uses to which snake skins are put. 
Better results are secured with the skins 
of small snakes than with extremely large 
ones. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


on happenings of note in the outdoor world 


ELK STARVATION 

RECENT article in an outdoor contemporary on 
the Jackson’s Hole elk, declared reliable by the 
editor who printed it, is unfortunate. It is a 
helpless wail over elk conditions, and abounds in slurs 
on the motives of certain people who are faithfully try- 
ing to do all they can to improve the Yellowstone Park 

elk situation. It is wholly misleading. 

The article finds fault with conditions and with cer- 
tain Government bureaus, but offers no suggestion what- 
ever by which the situation may be improved. It pre- 
sents nothing constructive. The writer forgets, or does 
not know, that for a dozen or fifteen years people of 
experience have been carefully considering this elk situ- 
ation, without being able to suggest a remedy by which 
the perishing elk shall be saved. 

The present article slurs officials of the Forest Ser- 
vice, the Biological Survey, and other people, and crit- 
icises Congress for not passing the Hay-Chamberlain 
bill. In its original form that bill should have been 
passed, and would have been but for the amendment 
requiring the consent of the state legislatures before the 
President could proclaim a game refuge in a forest re- 
serve in any state. If this amendment had become law, 
it would have rendered the bill ineffective. Those best 
informed about the situation were not willing to pull off 
their coats and work in behalf of a measure which they 
felt would do no good, and might do much harm by in- 
definitely putting off this needed establishment of game 
refuges in the forest reserves. 

Every hard winter some one learns of the death by 
starvation of elk in the Jackson’s Hole country, and over- 
flows in an article of this sort, abusing people and calling 
for various remedies. Then comes spring, and the elk 
go back to their summer range, to be forgotten until the 
next hard winter with its starvation. 

If a certain number of animals are confined in a given 
territory and permitted to breed indefinitely, it seems 
clear that at last they will increase to a point where there 
is not food enough for them all. When that point is 
reached some of them may starve in winter, but most 
of them will pull through, in poor condition. Later, 
after they have still further increased in numbers, many 
more of them will starve in a hard winter. This is the 
situation in the Yellowstone Park-Jackson Hole herd. 
Congress has appropriated money to buy hay, and the 
elk have been fed. This has saved some elk, but the 
herds increase and will continue to do so. Feeding of- 
fers no remedy, unless we are prepared to keep it up 
indefinitely and on an ever increasing scale. 

Some experienced people believe that the only way to 
handle the Yellowstone Park elk is to kill them off down 
to a point where the food supply will be sufficient for 


those remaining, and to keep them killed down to that 
point. This should be done by Government officers, and 
the meat and hides utilized. F 

No executive department of the Government is to be 
blamed for the fact that the elk have been driven to the 
mountains and are there perishing. The people respon- 
sible for this are those who have settled up and developed 
the western country—who are not to be blamed at all. 

The writer who criticises the conduct of a department 
or a bureau ought first to inform himself as to the law 
and facts. Neither the Forest Service nor the Biological 
Survey is an independent body. Each is under the orders 
of the Secretary of Agriculture. The money which they 
expend is appropriated for them by Congress, and must 
be spent as provided by law. The employees of both 
bureaus, from the top to the bottom of the lists, are sub- 
ject to the law, and must expend the funds entrusted to 
them according to law and according to regulation. 

People who indulge in wild criticism of officials usu- 
ally do it thoughtlessly and in entire ignorance of the 
limitations under which those officials work. If they 
considered a little before expressing their criticisms, per- 
haps their articles would be less violent and less unjust 
—and certainly they would be more intelligent. 


ONE PRACTICAL ECONOMY 


HE times are threatening and there is some danger 
of a food shortage before the next year rolls 
around. Many people are’ anxious about this; 

lawns and golflinks have been plowed up and planted to 
potatoes, and in some places backyard gardens are in 
vogue. We all agree that production should be increased 
and efforts made toward economy. Just how far our 
practice agrees with our preaching is not yet clear. 

For many years past certain duck shooting clubs have 
endeavored to hold the migrating ducks on their own 
waters by artificial feeding—baiting, it is called. This 
practice is confined to no one section of the country. 
Over the waters of the Atlantic and Pacific coasts and 
of the middle west, grain for the ducks has been dis- 
tributed with a liberal hand and the wild fowl have had 
a fat and easy living—up to the time when the frosts 
shut up their resting places and they move on. 

In view of the threatened lack of food for human 
beings the practice of feeding corn, wheat, rice or bar- 
ley to the wild ducks, which we love to shoot, ought to 
cease. It is waste—something we can do without. 

To stop this practice of feeding the wild fowl on the 
shooting grounds, will not harm the ducks, though it 
may oblige them to work a little harder for their living. 
It may make the shooting poorer, but if it does so, this 
is a hardship of the war which we must accept. 
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DITOR Forest and 

Stream: 

Again my attention 
has been called to the 
subject of starlings by 
an article by Mr. Wil- 
bur F. Smith, and I can- 
not refrain from asking: 

Does it not seem that 
there is much said about 
ridding our districts of 
starlings, but little done 
about it? The subject indeed needs pre- 
meditation, and I find that the more I 
think about it, the more I feel that it is 
a matter to decide immediately. I sup- 
pose to get at the source of our trouble, 
we should have hanged the man who 
thought of transporting the first two birds 
—but this is useless now. A study of 
the bird is fundamental, and I claim to 
have gathered a bit of information by 
close observation. 

To begin with, many people seem to 
think that the starling associates with no 
other bird. Indeed, one person once sug- 
gested that it would be advisable to leave 
the starling alone until it had completely 
driven out the English sparrow. As a 
matter of fact, these two birds are great 
pals. They roost in the same trees, and 
under the same sheds; they are just about 
equally dirty and quarrelsome, but seem to 
live together in perfect harmony. This 
fact, however, will not prove detrimental 
but advantageous to any scheme of ridding 
the country of undesirable birds. As Mr. 
Smith suggests, the starling does not con- 
fine his residence to the towns, but is it 
not true that he, like aristocratic people, 
has two homes—one in the country for 
summer, and a city home in winter? This 
fact would act as an aid to the starling’s 
capture also. It is evident, from the size 
of the birds, that the English sparrow can 
subsist on less food than the starling; thus 
making it comparatively easy to allure the 
starling with crumbs in the midst of win- 
ter. 

Indubitably, winter is the season to start 
the attack. But to exterminate the star- 
ling—and I believe that is the only alter- 
native we have of relieving ourselves of 
the pests at all—the co-operation of the 
entire country is necessary. 


Branford, Conn. T. F. HAMMER. 





An investigation of the economic status 
of the starling was begun by the Biological 
Survey in the spring of 1916. Stomach 
examination of the ‘material collected in 
that season is still in progress, and inas- 
much as a very large number of these 
birds were secured the results obtained 
should be a close approximation to the 
truth. 

Wilbur Smith in the April Forest and 
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Stream enumerated most of the short- 
comings of this species, but he did not 
offer any definite evidence of its value as 
an insect destroyer. Without that, of 
course, no accurate decision as to the 
bird’s economic status can be reached. This 


.value stomach examination alone can give 


conclusively, and the Biological Survey's 


investigations are understood already to 
have revealed facts that prove the star- 
ling one of the most effective bird enemies 
of terrestrial insect pests. 

While much prejudice against this bird 
exists among bird lovers simply because 
it is a foreigner, now that the starling is 
here, of course the Biological Survey's 
estimate of its economic status will be 
based upon the same principles that govern 
its decisions regarding native birds. 


SOME COMMON GAME BIRDS 


By HUBERT HUTTON : 


III. COOPER’S HAWK 
CCIPITER cooperi, or Cooper’s hawk, 
is found by the experts of the De- 
partment of Agriculture to be re- 
sponsible in part for the general condem- 
nation of birds of prey. Mr. McAtee says 
that “Cooper’s hawk, which occurs through- 
out the United States, is preéminently a 
‘chicken hawk.” It is by far the most 
destructive species we have to contend 
with, not because it is individually worse 
than the goshawk, but because it is so 
much more numerous that the aggregate 
damage done far exceeds that of all other 
birds of prey. It is strong enough to carry 
away a good-sized chicken, grouse, or cot- 
tontail rabbit. It is especially fond of do- 
mesticated doves, and when it finds a cote 
easy of approach it usually takes a toll of 
one or two a day. 
IV. SPARROW HAWK 
Falco sparverius, or sparrow hawk, 
ranges over almost the whole of North 
America. While the smallest of the hawk 
family in this country, itis also one of the 
handsomest, and is perhaps best known. 





Illustrated by Courtesy of United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 





Government experts have shown this bird 
to be mainly beneficial, though at times it 
attacks small birds and young chickens. 
This bad characteristic, however, is offset 
by its good services in destroying insects 
and mice. 





The Sparrow Hawk: Insect Destroyer 
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BASS AS GAMY FIGHTERS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 296) 


the least deter game fishes from taking 
live or artificial baits, either as food or 
in a spirit of antagonism. They do not 
understand the danger of barbed hooks. 
They undoubtedly see the hooks on a 
bait, but, like animals not used to man or 
gunpowder, they are fearless regarding 
them. 

Now we come to the really debatable 
point. .If plugs induce bass to grab them 
and get away, the cause of this must be 
the hooks; and I really believe the reason 
we miss so often is because of our using 
treble hooks ‘and the loose way they are 
attached to the plug. To multiply the 
treble hooks does not improve matters. In 
every fish we do get, we find only one barb 
of a treble hook takes hold; even if you 
have five treble hooks on a plug, the fish 
hangs on only one barb. If such be the 
case, why not have one or more “single 
hooks” on a plug or other artificial baits, so 
arranged as to insure a firm hold after the 
strike has been made. The single hook is 
a step in the right direction assuredly, 
though many expert plug anglers may 
doubt that it will finally solve the hook 
problem. Their views I should like to see 
expressed, in order to get one way or 
another the real answer. 


in the true sportsman’s spirit and could 
go home with an empty creel able to 
say: 
Complete content, the’ day has brought it; 
I fished for pleasure, and I caught it. 


Personally I still get keen pleasure in 
my fishing, though I long since lost the 
craving to get big fish and lots of them— 
which only induces vain boastings. For you 
are sure to meet a brother fisherman who 
has caught a bigger fish than yours some 
time or other; if he has not really done so, 
he will say he has. And indeed there is 
little merit in the capture of very large 
fish, or a large number of little ones. I 
can give numberless recorded instances of 
the tyro and little kiddies getting large 
fish on primitive tackle, and quantities of 
little fish on the same. 

Many anglers would more keenly enjoy 
their sport if they endeavored to become 
familiar with the peculiarities of game 
fishes, such as their limited reasoning pow- 
ers and the degree of the senses of smell. 
sight and touch displayed in fishes. The 


| COULD wish that more anglers fished 


accompanying chart of a lake, showing the - 


haunts of bass and pike with the natural 
food they eat in different localities of the 
water, will doubtless be found useful. While 
it may not be accurate for every lake, it 
is a combination holding true, generally 
speaking, for most lake conditions. Live 
or artificial minnows, cast or trolled in 
shallow places alongside the shores, are 
nearly always effective, certainly more so 
at evening and after dark. Live or arti- 
ficial frogs are best used in shallow water 
in the daytime, though my own experi- 
ments with artificial frogs have succeeded 
best just before dark. 

I am in a position to know the varied 
opinions of different experts, because they 


have expressed to me exactly opposite sug- 
gestion on my artificial frog. Some wish 
a single powerful hook extending beyond 
the body of the frog; others want that 
hook replaced by two hooks attached to 
the legs, rightly claiming that bass often 
grab a frog’s leg and do not touch the 






The Author’s 
Waga - Pup, an 
Example of His 
§Small-size, One- 
big-hook Theory. 


body. Several request a treble hook at 
front and back. My own experience, 
coupled with experts’ advice, convinces me 
that a single or two powerful single hooks 
suffice for any artificial lure. 

Another important and necessary im- 
provement in plugs is that up to the pres- 
ent time they were made entirely too large 
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for bass, and that may be the reason or one 
of the causes why they lose so many 
strikes. Some of the most popular baits 
are already being made much smaller, with- 
in a reasonable size—say two inches from 
end to end, just half the size of present 
plugs. 

The bull-pup frog and waga-pup plugs, 
here shown actual size, will give a fair 
idea how much more effective looking 
and rational a small bait is which still re- 





The Bull-pup Frog, 
Another of Louis 
Rhead’s Latest. 


tains a fair-sized hook. The latter is much 
more likely to be grabbed, and to keep its 
hold on fish, by reason of the hook being 
larger than the bait. I hope this will be 
found good advice by anglers, who can 
easily alter the situation by requests to plug 
makers. 


HESE lures, by representative manufacturers, show opinion about evenly 
divided between the single and treble-hook type. Most makers are putting 


,, out double-hook copies of their best known lures, to increase their “weed- 
less” qualities—not because they consider fewer hooks more deadly. 


Al. Foss Pork-rind Lures. 
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Are Heddon’s Crab Wigglers. 





Two Rush Tango Minnows. 
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The Two Best Known Jamisons. 
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y Fishing 
for Trout 

By H. B. CHRISTIAN 

MONG several interesting articles 
A upon this subject that have come to 

my attention recently, some of the 
claims and theories of the writers I can 
endorse, but others have not been borne 
out by my own experience. Perhaps a 
‘brief summary of some of these actual 
stream experiences—which after all offer 
the most reliable data—may be of interest 
to Forest and Stream readers and may en- 
able some of them to Become more suc- 
cessful anglers. 

Artificial flies are of two general classes, 
winged and palmered, or hackled. Some 
claim that the latter are the best killers. 
Trout sometimes gorge themselves on fly 
larvae when no flies are to be seen on the 
surface of the water. These larvae have 
no wings, so naturally the palmers repre- 
sent the “fly” that the trout are feeding 
upon at these different periods much better 
than do the winged flies. You can prove 
this by dressing your fish on the stream, 
when you will note they are full of little 
striped yellow-bellied things that are wing- 
less. This may happen in the forenoon, 
and in the afternoon these same flies may 
be hatching and floating on the surface, 
and at that time you will have very poor 
success on your palmers, as the larva has 
now grown a pair of wings and looks very 
different to the trout. 

As to the value of coloration in the ar- 
tificial fly, I am aware that there are an- 
glers who deem it a foolish effort to try 
to-match the colors of the natural insect. 
I would say, by all means, to match them 
as nearly as possible, as the very best we 
can do is poor enough. Years ago the 
color may have made but little difference 
—as is true today with the absolutely wild 
trout of some virgin waters, so far back 
in the wilderness that it is impossible for 
a man to reach them for a few days’ fish- 
ing. Only under such conditions’ may trout 
still be taken on any kind of fly, regard- 
less of what kind of insect is on the water. 
But for the educated trout in well-known 
streams that are much fished, it is neces- 
sary to imitate the naturals as nearly as 
possible, and to give this imitation to the 
trout in a very neat and clever way. This 
course I am sure will bring the most suc- 
cess. , 

It is also of great importance that the 
neat, slim body of the natural fly be copied 
in the artificial Some mistakenly think 
that a big fat showy fly—or, worse, three 
or four of these tied to one cast—will best 
catch the fish, The angler who applies 
this theory: may change his mind after he 
fishes a well-fished stream. For either he 
will leave the stream and say there are no 
fish there, or he will change his ways and 
go at it right, using nice slim-bodied flies 
neatly tied, and a fine leader—and have 
success. Most flies have slim bodies and 
only about six legs; some have eight, and 
some ten, but that is about the limit. So 
don’t use flies with about five hundred, all 
in a bunch; a couple of turns of hackle 
of the proper size will make plenty of legs. 
Without any desire to dispute anyone’s 


pet theory, I may state it as my conviction 
that he who says wet flies will invariably 
catch more and larger trout—if that state- 
ment is intended to include both the native 
and the brown trout—has not used the 
dry fly sufficiently to give it a fair trial; 
and perhaps has not had the proper kind 
of dry flies when he was using them. Un- 
derstand that I do not go back on the wet 
flies, which I use every year with good 
success at different seasons, when the 
streams are high and after dark; and after 
dark you will take some very large trout. 
Good catches of trout on wet flies are 
also made when there are no insects on 
the surface, and when the larvae, or creep- 
ers, are moving around in the water pre- 
paratory to hatching. But I would recom- 
mend the dry fly for general daytime fish- 
ing. I have gone to a pool after several 
fishermen had fished it with wet flies with- 
out taking a single trout, and with some 
of them still fishing the pool while others 
had given it up and gone ashore to sit 
down and watch me, have taken fifteen 
trout from that pool on a dry fly. For 
you can take a good-sized old brown trout 
on a dry fly when he would’nt look at any 
kind of a wet fly. 

For the best sport—by which I mean 
taking more of the nicest fish—at any rate 
from streams in which the brown trout 
predominates, I would recommend that 
considerable attention be devoted to flies. 

As for the relation of the weather, or 
atmospheric conditions, to success in fish- 
ing, I have given the matter comparatively 
little attention. I look rather for the pres- 
ence of flies on the water, and the same 
flies usually appear at about the same time 
each year. Yet I do know that late in 
August, when there generally comes a 
cooling change in the weather, fishing is 
usually the best. 


PROTECTING THE WOODCOCK 

In reply to extended inquiries by the 
Biological: Survey in regard to the present 
status of the woodcock, with a view prop- 
erly ‘to protect it under any new regula- 
tions that may appear to be necessary, the 
Bureau has received'a large amount of 
valuable and interesting, although conflict- 
ing, data. It is urged that readers of 
Forest and Stream, who have not already 
done so, furnish the Biological Survey 
with any information they may have along 
the lines suggested by the questions: 

1. Has there been an increase or decrease 
of woodcock in your vicinity during the 
past several years? 

2. Does the woodcock breed in your vi- 
cinity ? 

3. What is your estimate of the number 
of woodcock killed in your vicinity during 
the past year? Please state the area cov- 
ered by this estimate. 

4. Do you believe the species is threat- 
ened with extinction? 

5. Do you advise protection of woodcock 
by a closed season for a term of years? 

Any other suggestions you may wish to 
make regarding woodcock will be appre- 
ciated by the Biological Survey, and will 
materially assist its efforts to properly 
conserve the woodcock. Communications 
should be addressed to the Chief of the 
Biological Survey, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
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Log Cabins 
and Cottages 


(Sixth Edition) | 
How to Build and Furnish them 


By 
WILLIAM S. WICKS 


The most popular book on the 
subject ever written. Full explana- 
tions how to build cabins of all 
sizes with directions and numerous 
illustrations. Everything from a 
shack to the most pretentious Adi- 
rondack structure, is included. 


Pictures and plans of fireplaces; 
how to build chimneys; rustic stair- 
ways, etc. 


PRICE, $1.50 


FOREST AND STREAM 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


118 kast 28th Street New York City 





AMERICAN CAMP STOVE 


, Campers’ and tour- 
ists’ delight, handi- 
est and most com- 
pact camp stove 
made. When closed 
measures 34% x 8x 
14% in. Weighs 8 
Ibs. Burns gasoline, 
set up and ready in a jiffy—no fuel 
troubles. Use one burner or both as 
desired. 
Built sub- 
stantial to 
stand the 
knocks. 

































AMERICAN 
DARK CHASER LANTERN 


will greatly increase the com- 
fort and enjoyment of your 
outing. Gives 400 candle-power 
light; wind- and _  storm-proof. 
Strong mica globe instead of 
glass chimney. Handy ani de- 
pendable. Ask dealer, or write 
for literature 


AMERICAN GAS MACHINE CO. 
722 CLARK ST. 
ALBERT LEA, © 
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T is not all of fishing to fish—the day 
has gone by when the big string or the 
heavy game bag is the thing that counts. 

Angling, always the gentle art, appeals to 
the sportsman who enjoys the nicer ways 
of pitting his skill against the fish’s—who 
lands his game with a featherweight rod 
and a-barbless hook, and feels he is giv- 
ing the fish a fighting chance. To whip 


a stream under trying conditions, to make 
a big trout rise to a dry fly deftly laid 
across a glassy pool, is enough of joy to 
the real fisherman. 


We handled a little rod in one shop, 6 
feet long and weighing one ounce or under, 
made in two pieces with extra tip, of high- 
est Leonard quality handmade split bam- 
boo, with mountings of 
hand drawn German sil- 
ver. Think of the joy 
of striking a good fish 
with such a rod! The 
cost was $60—but what 
of the cost to the angler 
whose joy is light 
tackle? Casts of over 
seventy feet have been 
made with these rods, 
and while they are the 
lightest ever made, they 
are an article for regu- 
lar sale and not a toy, 
having been used with 
perfect success in Maine 
and Canada on heavy 
fish. The cost includes an 
aluminum carrying case. 


Every fisherman knows his line will give 
much better satisfaction and last longer if 
dried out thoroughly after using. But it 
is a troublesome job, and a little affair 
known as the “Troubless” drier is the best 
we have ever found to do it for you. It 
folds flat, is easily carried, fits into the 
butt joint of any rod and takes the line off 
your own reel onto a large spool, made of 


steel copper-plated. The whole operation 
of winding the line on or off the reel takes 
but a few minutes and will increase the 
life of your line materially. The price 
is 75 cents. 
Another appealing bit of 
tackle was shown us in a 
casting line of braided all- 
silk, a special mottled green 
color; much the same as 
water plants in lakes and 
streams, making it almost 
invisible. It is a wonderful 
line for the bait caster and 
has a breaking strain of 
twenty-two pounds. Hun- 
dred-yard spools cost $2—a 
line that should give satis- 
faction to every bass fisherman. 

Under some conditions, bass fishing is 
not all joy. To enjoy a pipe and have 
both hands free for casting would be im- 

possible were it 
not for the 
smoker’s head 
net: made of 
Brussels __ net- 
ting, it comes 
down over the 
hat crown, 
rests on the 
brim and drops 
down to the 
shoulders  un- 
der the coat 
collar. It has a horse- 
hair window with self- 
closing valve, which al- 
lows the smoking of 
cigar or pipe in com- 
fort. To bid defiance to 
flies or mosquitoes at 
the small cost of one 
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dollar should mean a ready sale for this 
article. 

Leaders of Knotless silkworm gut in 
three-foot lengths at 15 cents each and 
six-foot lengths at 25 cents attracted our 
attention. There are no knots or splices, 
and the leaders will not glare and are not 
affected by salt water. 

To meet the requirements of the bait 
caster, the newest Bristol steel rod is so 
arranged that the reel is brought very 
close to the grip, enabling the fisherman to 
thumb the reel without tiring his hand. 
This is their first model made in steel 
strictly for bait casting Its price is $7. 

The real skill of bait casting (and the 
devotees of this fascinating form of fish- 
ing are many) lies as much in the reel as 
in the rod. In the improved “Blue Grass” 
reel a thumb rest has been added that en- 
ables the caster to thumb the line and at 
the same time to use the spool entirely 
full of line if so desired. It is beyond a 
doubt the best reel ever produced at the 
price, $7.50. The frame is of one piece 
seamless tubing, and is made of brass and 
German silver, with all pivots ground and 
polished. It will hold 120 yards of line. 


HERE’S A LUCKY ROD 
Bos Wuite, care Forest and Stream: 


Though a little late, I wish to express 
my thanks to you for so kindly looking 
after my order of, the 24th. 

The rod came duly to hand, and seems 
excellent value for the money. I might 
say that it’s a lucky one, too. I took it 
out and tried it on a “fished-out” brook a 


little ways from town, and got two 
¥%-pound brook-trout, with an East wind 
blowing that made my fingers numb. 

I shall probably avail myself of the privi- 
lege of using the TRADING POST again; 
and thanking you once more, I remain,— 

J. W. J. McManus. 

Sherbrooke, Que. 


* BOB WHITE, who conducts this department for Forest and Stream, will answer any 
inquiries and attend promptly to orders for articles described in the TRADING POST. 
Goods will be personally selected and sent prepaid on receipt of price. 

Remember this service is absolutely free of charge: all we desire is to be of service to 
Forest ‘and Stream readers. 
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—And, Added to All— 
Darability with Economy 


Comfort, roominess, beauty, power, are no longer the exclusive 
attributes of big expensive cars. 

Elimination of unnecessary bulk without sacrifice in any particular 
has been accomplished in 


In comfort and durability the equal of the world’s highesf priced 
cars with greater economy, easier handling. And—best of all— 
true to the principles that have won for Oldsmobile the high place 
it has occupied for years in the regard of all motorists. 


Eights and Sixes $1095 and $1367. 
Catalog sent upon request. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS 


LANSING, MICHIGAN. 





AMERICAN 
GAME BIRD 
SHOOTING 


By George Bird Grinnell 


This large and profusely illus- 
trated volume covers the whole 
field of upland shooting in Amer- 
ica. It deals with the birds fol- 
lowed by the upland shooter 
with dog and gun, and gives prac- 
tically everything that is known 
about the woodcock, the snipe, all 
the North American quail, grouse 
and wild turkeys. This is its 
scheme: 


Part I—Life histories of upland 
game birds; many portraits. 


Part II—Upland shooting, and 
also guns, loads, dogs, clothing. 


Part III—Shooting of the fu- 
ture, ruffed grouse, quail, etc. 


There are life-like colored plates 
of the ruffed grouse and quail, and 
48 other full-page plates, with 
many line cuts in the text. 


The book is really the last word 
on upland shooting, and this is 
what some of the authorities think 


of it: 


“Tt is, I think, a model of what 
such a book should be—but so sel- 
dom is. It is, indeed, much more 
than a treatise on field sports, for 
it furnishes such full and excellent 
life histories of the birds of which 
it treats that it should find a place 
in every library devoted to pyre 
ornithology.” —William Brewster, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

“A very complete monograph for 
sportsmen and naturalists 
with anecdotes, of his own and 
others The book will be 
enjoyed not only by sportsmen, but 
by the general reader.”—Sun, New 
York. 


“An important, thoroughly reli- 
able and well written book; a work 
that will be read with interest and 
pleasure by sportsmen. The work 
is the first complete one of its 
kind.”—Boston Globe. 


“This volume is especially wel- 
come—a treat to every man who 
loves to tramp the uplands with 
dog and gun.”—Inter-Ocean, Chi- 


cago. 


This book is a companion vol- 
ume to American Duck Shooting, 
and the two cover practically the 
whole subject of field shooting 
with the shotgun in North Amer- 
ica. 

Illustrated, cloth. About 575 pages. 


Price, $3.50 net; postage, 25c. 
For Sale by 


Forest & Stream Pub. Co. 


118 East 28th Street NEW YORK 
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KEEP YOUR HUNTING KNIFE 
SLUNG BEHIND. YOUR HIP 


How many outdoorsmen carry their hunt- 
ing knives—sheathed or unsheathed—in 
front of the leg, with the tip resting near 
the groin? Sooner or later—you may not be 
conscious of it—the 
leather at the point 
of the sheath will cut 
through. Innocently 
you may stoop down 
some time, and that 
piece of steel with 
which you have given 
the “coup de grace” 
to your game, may 
drink of your blood 
too. 

It: may pierce the 
large artery that runs 
down inside the leg near the groin. This 
artery—called the femoral—receives * the 
blood directly from the heart. If it is 
severed or punctured in any way, and 
bleeding goes on unchecked for five or ten 
minutes, death will follow from loss of 
blood. 

So sling your knife behind your hip and 
make it stay there. 


TAPE OR 


WANT TO CLIMB A TALL 
TREE AND LOOK AROUND? 


You’ve switched off the trail, trying to 
get “that there buck?” You want to climb 
a tree and get your bearings; but how?— 
you will ask. Here’s how. 

Look around for a rather tall tree, almost 
nude of branches except near the top. 
Open your pack and take out some strong 
rope—quarter-inch cotton rope doubled will 
do. Pass the cord around the tree about 

a foot above the 
ground and leave a 
little play in the loop. 
Tie it with a square 
knot (also called reef 
knot) or better still 
with a surgeon’s knot, 
which never slips. 
Don’t tie it with a 
granny knot; for if 
you do you may 
find yourself going 
through space with 
nothing soft to land on. 

The loop first formed’ is called the tree 
loop. For the stirrups, or the loop in 
which you place your foot, use a piece of 
rope about two feet long, or amply long 
enough to allow your foot to get in easily. 
Tie this in the form of a loop onto the tree- 
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loop, and again use a square or surgeon’s 
knot. ‘Make two of these, one for each foot. 

Now you're ready to clamber up. Place 
the tree-climbers with a foot-loop on each 
side of the tree, and put your feet in them. 
Embrace the tree, and with one hand lift 
up the tree-loop about a foot or so, at 
the same time releasing that foot. Bear 
in mind that every time you lift up the 
tree-loop, you must hold it against the tree 
before you place your foot into it again. 
If you forget to do that, the tree-loop will 
move down a foot or so and not get you 
anywhere. As you go upward, the diameter 
of the trunk becomes smaller and the tree- 
loop therefore correspondingly larger. 


By this method you can reach a high 
elevation with perfect safety and say to 
yourself: “Gee, this is great fun!” Once 
you get the knack of doing this, you will 
bless your lucky stars for knowing how. 
When the writer wants to get a clear con- 
ception of the country he is in, he goes a- 
climbing in this fashion and jots down the 
topography of the region from this position. 

Li ©. Re. 


GOT NO WATER PAIL? HERE’S 
SOMETHING JUST AS GOOD 


Suppose you've set up your tent, laid 

yourself a foot-thick balsam bed, made a 

good fireplace, heaped 

up alongside it all the 

wood you're going to 

use, opened the grub 

bags, gotten out the 

culinary outfit — in 

fact got everything in 

readiness for prepar- 

ing for a good meal 

and retiring for the 

night — only to dis- 

cover that you’ve left 

your canvas water-pail two portages back. 

It’s getting dark, or pretty nearly so, and 

to have to run every now and then and get 

water with your cup doesn’t sound good to 

you. You haven’t got a pot or kettle large 
enough to hold water in any large amount. 


Have you got an extra food bag in your 
pack? Well, cut four sticks about eighteen 
inches long and an inch or so thick and 
drive them in the ground to form a square 
of about the dimensions of the food bag. 
Now fetch your water in this bag—if it’s 
one of the paraffined food bags generally 
sold on the market it won’t leak—and set it 
down inside the enclosure formed by the 
four sticks. They prevent your improvised 
water pail from tipping over. L. S. R. 


4 
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A HOMEMADE 
FLY-BOX 


Any angler can make a very satisfac- 
tory stock fly-box, for holding a large 
number of both wet and dry flies, out of 
a hinged tin box such as crystallized ginger 
confection is put up in, and can be had at 
the fancy grocer’s. Certain brands of 
cigarettes are put up in a similar box. The 
English aluminum boxes, with separate 
spring-lidded compartments for individual 
patterns of flies, are very nice but also very 
expensive. 


Dry flies should never be kept pressed 


flat in a book, but should be carried so 
that the upstanding wings and hackle are 
not mussed up. The arrangement here de- 
scribed and pictured permits of this, and 


also of ready inspection and selection from 
the stock. 

Narrow strips of zinc are placed cross- 
wise of a pad made from the felt of an 
old soft hat, and are riveted to the box 
cover by small brass escutcheon pins. An- 
other, removable, pad riveted to a zinc 
base plate, fits easily into the bottom of 
the box. Put the transverse strips on one 
pad opposite the spaces between strips on 
the other. Upright pieces of zinc at the 
ends strike the inside of the cover and keep 
the two pads apart when the box is closed. 
Give the felt occasional doses of spirits of 
turpentine, applying it with a glass medi- 
cine-dropper. This will keep the box moth 
proof. 

Thrust through a slit in the felt at one 
end of the removable pad is shown a small 
pair of tweezers, such as any drug store 
supplies. The ear-spoon end was cut off 
and the shank filed down to a point, to 
make a bodkin for cleaning out the ob- 
structed eyes of eyed hooks. 

Between the removable pad and the box 
bottom, there is abundant room for a num- 
ber of dry flies, eyed, in envelopes, or 
snelled, and for a few extra leaders. 

The points of the dry fly hooks are in- 
serted under the edge of the zinc strips, 
and between them and the felt underneath; 
they do not penetrate the felt. In placing 
a fly in position, turn it sidewise, pass it 
under a strip, and then turn it so the fly 
stands upright. When removing the: fly, 
reverse this process. 

Instead of zinc, strips of celluloid may 
be used, if they are sewed to the felt pad 
at one edge and the ends caught by a thin 
leather binding which extends all around 
the edge ot the pad. The inside of the 


A fact you will appreciate the first time you put on 
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They never shoot 
ode! - 


, 


ia what that means in action, for your gun never to shoot 
oose. 

The bolt in an L. C. Smith gun takes up all wear. 
you shoot a Smith gun, the tighter it gets. 

Buy your gun, no matter what price you want to pay, from a 
maker of quality guns. It’s the only way to be sure of the best. 


The longer 


Smith guns range in price from $32.50 to, $1,000. 
Fulton guns from $22.85 to $27.50. They are quality guns 
with a guarantee. Made by the Hunter Arms Co, Inc., 
whose art catalogue every sportsman will take a delight 
in reading—send for it to-day. 


The Hunter Arms Co., Inc., 


31-51 Hubbard Street 
FULTON, N. Y. 





Rifle asshown $50.00 
Peep Sight, extra 3.00 


NEWTON HIGH POWER RIFLES 


deliver a smashing blow anywhere along the line over the longest practical 
gang-shooting ranges. The ammunition they use is not only of 3,000 f.s. velocity, 
but it has bullet weight enough to make it effective out where the game is. There 
is nothing else in its class for its calibers: 22, 256, 30 and .35. 
To see what a difference bullet weight makes in energy at long game shooting ranges, 
and in higher energy at the shorter ones, see the ballistics tables in our 148-page catalog, 
sent for stamp. 


Newton Rifles are Now Being Delivered 


NEWTON ARMS CO., 506 Mutual Life Bldg., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


A Country of Fish and Game 
A Paradise for the Camper and Angler 


NEWFOUNDLAND 42ttihicra 


The country traversed by the Reid Newfoundland Company’s system is exceedingly rich in all 
kinds of Fish and Game. All along the route of the Railway are streams famous for their Salmon 
and Trout fishing, also Caribou barrens. Americans who have been fishing and hunting in New- 
fveadland say there is no other country in the world in which so good fishing and hunting can 
be secured and with such ease as in Newfoundland. Information, together with illustrated 
Booklet and Folder, cheerfully forwarded upon application to 

J. W. N. Johnstone, General Passenger Agent, Reid Newfoundland Co., St. John’s, Newfoundland 





Alljthe Comfort in the World J. KANNOFSKY 


PRACTICAL GLASS BLOWER 


Se 


at manufacturer of artificial amet for birds, ani- 
and manufacturing purpdses a specialty. 
Sana for prices. All kinds of heads and skulls 
for furriers and taxidermists. 
368 CANAL STREET, NEW YORK 
Please mention “Forest and Stream” 


Solid 
Comfort 


MOCCASINS 


Real vacation to your tired aching feet. 
MOHAWKS _ have 
tough but 


MOHA 


STYLE 71. 
Prices $3.50 In 
Tan Elk. .$3.75 
In Heavy Waterproof 
Chrome.. 
Give style and width when ordering. 


Catalogue, all styles on request 
MOHAWK MOCCASIN CO. B:x,*3: Brocton, Mass, Your advertisement on this 
page would bring results— 
thirty cents a line. Circula- 


tion for August, 65,000 copies. 


box may be given an application or two of 
white enamel paint and the outside of 
green, brown or black. 

Gro. Parker Howpen. 
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'Building a 
Backwoods 


Menu 


HE main secrets of good meals in 

camp are to have a proper fire, good 

materials and a good cook. Good 
cooking is only a part of the secret of a 
good cook, the rest lies in having a variety 
of good materials to cook with. 

For those who make their camps away 
from the beaten paths of transportation, 
where everything has to be packed by the 
guide or carried on one’s own back or in 
a canoe, weight is the all-governing con- 
sideration. At nearly every camp in any 
season game or fish of some variety is 
easily procurable, and forms the backbone 
of the menu. But unless such food is pre- 

pared by a variety of methods and supple- 
i i, cg mented with vegetables, soups and possibly 
C atchi the eats” : some simple dessert, even a camp appetite 
ng —that best of all sauces—will make the 

menu neither attractive nor healthful. 
The list of Heinz 57 is like a full book of flies Tea and coffee, needed for nearly every 
—th ) (2 : : meal, can be prepared in first-class quality 
there’s one of the 57 just right to get a rise from concentrated form—and can be car- 
out of your appetite—whatever you want to Wey ried in much less bulk and weight in this 
aa condition. Congou compressed tea tablets 


eat. Easily carried, easily opened. are among the best on the market. A 
quarter-pound package contains 16 tablets, 


Use all the daylight for sport! aa 
each tablet making 6 cups of excellent tea, 


And then—that box of Heinz! uncolored and pure—recommended by med- 
ical authorities. The cost of the 16 tablets 


HEINZ 57 VARIETIES —96 cups of tea—is 30 cents. George 
ak Washington coffee makes a delicious cup, 


HEINZ Baked Beans —Real baked beans—oven-baked. With pork i free from chicory or any adulteration. The 
or without. With tomato sauce or with- crystals come in cans, each can making 
out. How do you want ’em? Good 35 cups of coffee. Adding boiling water 
hot or cold. is all the “making” needed. The price per 

HEINZ Spaghetti —You don’t have to stalk the wily tomato can is 45 cents. 
sauce or snare the special cheese. Caught Borden’s “Peerless” evaporated milk, 
a pemer a ll gg “boone cae condensed to the consistency of cream, is 

: , 2 put up without sugar and preserved b 

HEINZ Cream Soups —Celery, Pea and Tomato. sterilization only. The cost af an Rites 

HEINZ Tomato Ketchup—A real relish. tin is 6 cents. Where weight is most es- 

HEINZ Peanut Butter —All butter purposes; keeps sweet. sential, Whole Milk Powder—milk reduced 

HEINZ Pickles to a powder perfectly soluble in water—is 

HEINZ Preserves invaluable for coffee, tea or cooking pur- 

HEINZ! poses. A one-pound can, costing 60 cents, 

: - au makes one gallon of milk. 
Sold by all good grocers—Send for list of the 57 Varieties ; Eggs are cally re e get on a camp- 
H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. ing trip, yet are always acceptable. Desic- 
. cated eggs make an exce]lent substitute for 
fresh ones, and can be obtained in one- 
pound tins at $1.50. So no matter where 
you camp, scrambled eggs with bacon— 
Heinz’s comes in convenient form for car- 
pede 2 or keeping—can always be on the 
reakfast table. Desiccated eggs can also 
as Cont ot vou Can Tramp All Day be used for making egg sauces for a boiled 
mar Sa can, de the —= fish, or custard served with Heinz’s fruit 

jams for dessert. 


GAME LAWS chafing or pinching 
Gomes ——F (4 Thus for breakfast, your menu could 
consist of a pan of nicely fried trout, an 


IN BRIEF _ ||| 7 Rees 
Bas no irvtating ig straps, ! ee rene am choice of coffee 
“ : Ba no oppressive band on the | or tea. at cou 
Revised to January, 1917. aa sack, no scratching metal ( pag e better to start the 
A book which every sportsman should hetmaded. Sita taeenahsean oe i 
have. With the 8.S.S. you always have a clean Bf . 
Menu suggestions for other meals, 


Suspensory every morning. Each outfit j y 
has twosacks, you can clip one fast tothe sup- oD appropriate for outdoor cooking, will 


Price, Postpaid . ... 25 Cents 
porting straps while the other sack is cleaneed Ges : : : 

FOREST AND STREAM PUB. Co. All sizes. Mailed in plain package on re- es be printed from time to time. Readers 
ceipt of price. Money refunded if not satis- are invited to pass along to brother 


factory. Write for booklet. : 
118 East 28th St., NEW YORK, N. Y. MEYERS MANUFACTURING CO. sportsmen kinks they know in the eat- 
52 Park Place, WATERTOWN, N. ¥. ing line. 
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The 


Sportswoman s 


Clothing 


HIS. illustra- 
F tion shows 
~ne of the 
newest khaki cos- 
tumes on the mar- 
ket, known as the 
El Rancho - suit. 
It is suitable for 
any outdoor pur- 
pose — camping, 
tramping, auto 
driving — and has 
a military air 
about it that fits 
the need of the 
time. It is well 
tailored, made of 
best quality olive 
drab khaki, and a 
shell skirt button- 
ing both front 
and back, with 
which either 
knickers or 
breeches may be 
worn. The com- 
plete suit, coat and skirt costs $16; knick- 
ers, $6; breeches, $8. 


Another camping outfit is made of 
khaki, waterproofed with the “Tetelec” 
process. This process makes the material 
absolutely waterproof, yet allows free cir- 
culation of air. The goods are left por- 
ous, a very necessary requisite in camping 
outfits, so there is no need to take rain- 
clothing along. The price, $31.50. 





HIS suit of khaki is appropriate for 

many different kinds of sports— 

camping, riding, hunting or fishing. 
The skirt can be worn either as a skirt or 
a cape, as the occasion may require, thus 
affording two garments in one. Worn 
without the skirt and with high rubber 
boots it makes 
a most effective 
fishing cos- 
tume. For the 
price of $19.50 
this suit will 
more than re- 
pay, in satis- 
faction and 
comfort, the 
initial cost. 
The hat can be 
had in either 
gold color or 
black, and costs 
$5.75. The tan 
puttees cost $7 
and the boots, 
measuring 7% 
inches high, are 
tan in color and 
most suitable 
for hunting 
and tramping: 
price $8. 





FOREST 


i Algonquin Park, in the 
- beautiful “Highlands of On- 
tario,” fulfils every dream of the 


fisherman. There the bass and the 
trout swarm the waters of the fifteen 
hundred forest-walled lakes and rivers, and 
they are gamiest of fish, the kind that fight 
to the finish and send the of con- 
quest through the’ veins of the angler. If 
you want to camp and rough it, 


ALGONQUIN PARK 


offers you the ideal place to pitch your 
tent. For those who desire modern com- 
forts there are modern hotels and log 
cabin camps, which furnish high class ac- 
commodations at reasonable prices. Reached 
only via the Grand Trunk Railway System. 
Write for free illustrated literature to 


A. B. CHOWN F. P. Dwyer 

507 Park Bullding 1270 Broadway 
Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 
W. R. Eastman J. D. McDONALD 
Te tame aL Heist ee 
ington ru ullding 

Boston, Mass, Chicago, It. 


ALTITUDE 
Eighteen Hundred Feet 
TOO HIGH FOR ANY ONE WITH 
PULMONARY TROUBLE. 


Eagle Bay Hotel 274... 


SALMON FISHING 


I have 38% miles of Good Salmon Fishing on 
the famous Nepisiguit River, and also good Sea 
Trout Fishing, which I will lease in periods or 


for the Season. There is accommodation for 
three or four ladies or gentlemen in a comfort- 
able and well-furnished lodge, which is beautifully 
located and secluded, with ice house and smoking 
den, and situated about midway of the fishing. 
Lodge is nine miles from railway station, and 
reached over a good auto road. Experienced 
guides always on hand. For full particulars 
write to 


HENRY BISHOP, Bathurst, New Brunswick 


SALMON FISHING 


Two splendid rivers for lease. 


Parties looking for Salmon fishing 
will do well to investigate. 


Address 


ABERCROMBIE & FITCH CO. 
Madison Ave. & 45th St. New York City 


AND STREAM 





a oe on eo 


| Hudson River | 
By Daylight 


150 diverting miles between New 

York and Albany enjoyed from the 

luxurious steamers of the Hudson 

River Day Line: 

Washington Irving Hendrick Hudson 
Robert Fulton Albany 


Direct rail connections to all points in 
the Catskills, Saratoga, the Adirondacks, 
the West and North. 

Attractive One Day Outings 


To Poughkeepsie, Newburgh, West Point, 
Bear Mountain and points of historical 
interest and scenic beauty. 


Restaurant Music Lunch Room 


Dally except Sunday. All through rail 
tickets between New York and Albany 


accepted. 
Send 4 cents for illustrated literature. 


Hudson River Day Line 


Desbrosses St. Pier New York. 


CTEYETETETETETET EN 


TO Oa ED) 


1,000 ISLAND HOUSE 


ALEXANDRIA BAY, N. Y. 


A modern hotel located in the heart 
of the 1,000 Islands 

18-hole golf course, 20 clay tennis courts, 

canoeing, fishing for bass, muscalonge and 

pickerel, excellent motoring roads, polo 

tournaments and motor boat races in July 

and August. American and European plan. 
O. G: STAPLES, Proprietor. 

Rates, Booklets, and personal interview— 
Address W. H. WARBURTON 

Prince George Hotel, New York 


SALMON FISHING 


River Mingan, North Shore of St. 
Lawrence, furnished dwelling house, 
fully equipped with canoes and com- 
plete outfit for fishing. Can accom- 
modate three rods. Satisfactory 
catches every year, never known to 
fail, steamers fortnightly from 
Quebec. 

Apply promptly for full particulars 
to Thomas P. Bacon, 408 Merchants 
Bank Building, Montreal. 


Your advertisement on this 
page would bring results— 
thirty centsa line. Circulat- 
ion for August, 65,000 copies. 





FOREST AND STREAM 


NOVA SCOTIA’S 


Forests, Lakes and Streams af- 
ford some of the best hunting 
and fishing to be had in North 
America. The moose hunting is 
hardly excelled anywhere. 


HUNTING and FISHING IN 
NOVA SCOTIA 


A Sportsman’s Guide 
Issued by the Game Commis- 
sioners for Nova Scotia, is full 
of information for Sportsmen. 
To obtain a copy of it send your 
name and address to the Chief 
Game Commissioner, Halifax 
Nova Scotia. 


Nessmuk’s Old Hunting Grounds 
FOR SALE 


About 1,300 acres. Trout streams emptying 
into river. Boating and bathing. Speckled 
trout and black bass plentiful. Good bird 
shooting. Plenty of deer, bear, rabbits and 
squirrels. Wild gorge surrounded by tall moun- 
tains. Modern bungalow cheaply enlarged into 
mountain hotel. Hay fever cured here. Well 
timbered with commercial second growth. Rare 
medicinal spring. Good place for city club. 
No poisonous snakes. At Stone Station, New 
sine GUS be R. &., —_ ew oof 8 Penn. Taxes 

er year. Surrounde state land. 
Altitude high. Communicate with. 


Forest and Stream 
118 E. 28th Street New York City 


Children’s Summer Camp 


Lobstering, deep-sea fishing, clambakes, and ALL 
the land sports of the usual camps. Seven-day 
hike from Portland over Mt. Washington. Trip 
down the St. Lawrence River, visiting Niagara 
Falls, Thousand Islands, Saguenay River, shooting 
the Rapids, and visiting Montreal and Quebec. 
This trip is made on foot, and by auto, boat, and 
by train, sleeping outside and traveling on the 
Canadian side. Membership limited to twenty 
boys, none under thirteen. Rates $250, absolutely 
no extras. 1 hr. military drill daily. For booklet 
address: 


EDGAR P. PAULSEN, Principal U. §, 


M. A., 
Children’s School, WEST POINT, N. Y. 


MACKENZIE’S CAMPS 

On the headwaters of the famsus southwest 
Miramichi river. Hundred mile canoe trip, 
with no carrys. 

Moose, caribou, deer, bear and partridge 
hunting; Atlantic salmon, sea and brook trout 
fishing. 

Murdock Mackenzie, registered guide. 

MACKENZIE’S CAMPS ‘ 
Biggar Ridge, N. B., CANADA 
Telegraph address: East Florenceville, N. B. 


VISIT THE BIG GAME COUNTRY 


WHERE TO GO—To Van’s Kamp in the 
Rockies. Now for a bear-hunt, later for a horse- 
back trip through Yellowstone National Park and 
Jackson Hole Country, a summer’s vacation for 
@ight seeing and fishing, and fn the fall a hunt 
for big game in the country just thrown open. 
Write for particulars, references, Dr. W. A. Gra- 
ham, Powell, Wyo., and Mr. S. C. Parks, Sho- 
shone National Bank, Cody, Wyo. Address Mrs. 
C. P. Thurmond, Cody, Wyo. 


THE LURE of the PACK TOUR 


By Saddle Horse and Pack Train through 
the Heart of the Navajo Country—visit 
Cliff Dwellings and Indian Cities in the 
Southwest—Enchanted Land—A thirty days’ 
vacation par excellence. If interested 
write— 

The Rocky Mountain Camp Co., Inc., 

E. J. Ward, Manager 

Santa Fe, New Mexico. 


ONIONS_TO PRESERVE FISH 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In the May issue of Forest and Stream, 
under “Just Forest and Stream Folks,” I 
saw a letter asking for a different way of 
preserving fish besides putting them in 
brine or smoking them. In several outing 
trips I have used a method which I have 
found very good. 

Fry the fish in the regular way and when 
they are crisp enough to eat take an earth- 
enware jar and put in a layer of fish and 
slice up onions over them. Then put in 
another layer of fish and repeat until all 
the fish are used. After that take half 
water and vinegar and boil it, and pour 
this over the fish until they are covered. 

Evanston, III. Pau BERGMAN. 


ORDINARY SALT WILL*DO IT 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I saw J. H. H.’s plea for enlightenment 
concerning the preserving of fish, and so 
thought I would tell how the mackerel are 
often preserved down here. In the fall 
the small mackerel run up the Acushnet 
river in large schools and everyone turns 
out to enjoy the sport. Thousands are 
caught every day, so many that there is 
hardly any market for them. 

The fish are split down the back at one 
side of the spine and laid out flat. After 
being cleaned, a layer is laid in a barrel 
and covered with a layer of salt which in 
turn is covered with another layer of fish, 
and so on. During the winter they are 
taken out, washed in water over night and 
then broiled. 

“They can’t be beat” when prepared in 
this manner. It does not differ greatly 
from the brine method and could, I should 
think, be used with arty fish. 

Hoping some one can get some satis- 
faction from this— R. L. Rosrnson. 

New Bedford, Mass. 


THE ROYAL 


Grise Bros, Props. 


Honey Harbor, Georgian Bay 
CANADA 


The home of the Black Bass. Millions of finny 
tribe waiting to be caught. Get booklet describing 
locality and all information of Royal Hotel, 


Honey Harbour, Ont. Grise Bros., Prop. 


THE WONDERLAND OF THE WOODS. Come to 
Cranberry Lake, right in the heart of the incomparable 
ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS. Here nature holds sa- 
preme and contributes to the joys of real outdoor life. 

Cranberry Lake is the largest lake in the world-famous 
Adirondack Mountains, covering 164 miles of shore line, 
and is a fisherman’s paradise. Guides, $3.00; boats or 
canoes, $3.00 per week, or 25 cents per hour. 

The Sunset Inn furnish the best of home cooking and 
nature does the rest. 

Leave New York or Buffalo at night and take breakfast 
at the Sunset. Write now for 1917 reservations. Rates, 
$2.00 daily, $12.00 weekly. BEEBE & ASHTON, Sunset 
inn, Cranberry Lake, New York. 
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HOW TO CATCH BEAVER 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Please answer through the columns of 
your magazine, how to take beaver alive 
for transplanting purposes; also, what time 
of year is best for taking them? 

M. O. Burreson. 

Ambrose, N. D. 

[Forest and Stream has not at hand the 
information desired. Any reader who can 
supply it is requested to correspond with 
Mr. Burreson direct, or to forward a let- 
ter for publication in Forest and Stream as 
preferred.—Ep. ] 


‘WOOD AND WATER” 


The stools and the cracker boxes, nail 
kegs and such like are all occupied by the 
mourners of “Isaac;” for today is opening 
day for trout, but the ground is covered 
with snow and the air has a chill that goes 
through one in a very unpleasant way. 

Many are the stories that are told of the 
good olden days, and the number of trout 
caught then. One man for thirty-five years 
caught one thousand each year, and one 
year caught fifteen hundred. Then there 
were seven trout fishermen, and today 
there are seventy, or nearly that. 

For a number of years the low water in 
the fall, and the netting, has depleted our 
streams of the once gamey fish. Each year © 
for a number of years the streams have 
been stocked with “fry,” and yet the fish- 
ing has not improved. The writer believes 
that if one-half of the number had been 
three or four inches long, it would have 
been far better. . Nep Nex Turc. 

Toad Hollow, N. Y. 


WHERE TO BUY LIVE BAIT 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Do you know of any company in Phila- 
delphia where one may buy live bait for 
fishing? If so, kindly answer in Forest 
and Stream. J. WeEstrIcK. 

Philadelphia. 

[There is a large fish bait company in 
Philadelphia, known as the Philadelphia 
Fish Bait Company, at 144 North 12th 
street. ] 


BIG GAME HUNTING 


Heads guaranteed. I' am in the best big game 
country in the Northwest. Located in the Rocky 
Mountains South of Glacier Park. I am where 
the game is. Have hunted the territory for years. 
Will guarantee bear in Spring and Elk in season. 
Have finest trout fishing in the world. Have no 
other business but hunting and guiding and will 
furnish best of references from people from all 
os of the world who have been out with me. 

ou’d better come. 


Write me 
CHICK GRIMSLEY, Guide, Bynum, Mont. 
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WHO KILLED COCK ROBIN? 
PERHAPS A SCREECH - OWL 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Who is the murderer ?—Can some reader 
of Forest and Stream give us a clue? 

We were much gratified recently to learn 
that our bird neighbors had confidence 
enough in us to build their nests under 
the eaves of our back porch. At one end, 
on a ledge under the edge of the roof, be- 
hind a grapevine supported on a wire near 
the ledge, a pair of robins had nested, and 
the young were beginning to grow wing 
feathers. 

About the break of day, a few mornings 
ago, we heard the mother robin scolding 
as if something was disturbing her. But, 
feeling that the location of the nest pro- 
tected it from cats, we forgot the incident 
until later in the day, when we found one 
young bird on the ground with its head 
severed from its body. Neither head nor 
body was lacerated nor showed any signs 
that an attempt had been made to devour 
it. Examination of the nest revealed that 
the three other young birds had been be- 
headed, two bodies and two heads remain- 
ing in the nest, and one head and one 
body on the ledge beside it. The nest was 
in its normal state, not torn to pieces. 

Next morning about the same time we 
heard the chattering ofa chipping sparrow, 
whose nest was in some vines at the op- 
posite end of the porch well up toward 
the roof, ang later the partly incubated 
eggs from it were found on the ground, 
broken, but the nest was not torn to pieces. 
At the time we heard the complaint of the 
sparrow, a look from an upper window did 
not discover anything, on account of the 
overhang of the porch roof. 

The city is well stocked with fox squir- 
rels, several of which frequently come to 
the house and have been fed from our 
hands, but we are unwilling to think they 
were the murderers. A _ squirrel could 
have reached the nest of the birds by trav- 
eling along the grapevine, but it is not be- 
lieved that an animal larger than a squir- 
rel could have done so without leaving 
marks on the vine. 

Epwarp R. MITCHELL. 


Jackson, Mich. 

[On one or two occasions in years past 
we have found in the late spring small 
birds, such as English sparrows and mi- 
grating warblers, beheaded somewhat as 
these young robins were beheaded. After 
some thought and observation we conjec- 
tured that this was the work of the little 
screech owl, which was abundant and often 
seen where the killing took place. This 
was one conjecture, please remember.— 
—Enprror.] 


WHERE TO SPEND.A WEEK’S 
VACATION NEAR CLEVELAND 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have been a reader of your magazine 
for some time past, enjoying it very much, 
and am wondering if you can help me out 
of my present quandary. 

My friend and I are about 20 years of 
age, and desire to spend a week of our 
vacation during the latter part of August 
at some quiet inland lake or river where 
there is good trout or bass fishing and 
boating and bathing are possible—a place 
within a hundred or one: hundred one 





FOR REAL SPORT 


World’s gamiest Red Speckled and Lake 
Trout, Maskalonge, Bass and Pike 
in thousands of rivers and lakes, including 
FRENCH RIVER NIPIGON 
POINT AU BARIL 
KAWARTHA LAKES GEORGIAN BAY 


Here the Expert Angler is in his element and the 
Novice quickly becomes an expert 


Only 21 Hours from New York 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


For information - literature apply to 
nearest C. P. R. Agent or 


| ALLAN 0. SEYMOUR, General Tourist Ag’t 
3} Canadian Pacific Railway, Montreal, Que. ¢ 





i 
TROUTDALE CAMPS|( roR RENT 


Troutdale, Somerset County, Maine 
on soning, aa feats = seine, Conteal a = 
ailway to Troutdale. cellent trout ing in 
five ponds and eight brooks and fine salmon fish- Salmon Fishing 
ing in one pond. Here the trout are taken on 
the fly every day of the season. Most comfort- 


A mile and a half of water on 


able accommodations in separate cabins. Fine 

table. An ideal vacation place with many easy the Northeast branch Ste. Margue- 

side trips. Main camps reached in five minutes rite River, near Tadousac, Province 

4 canoe a boat from Railway Station. of Quebec, owned in fee. 

are “PAUL M. GUILD Affording fishing for two or 
. three rods; five good pools within 

BINGHAM MAINE easy access of well equipped spa- 


cious camp beautifully situated on 
bend of river. Season commences 
about the middle of June and fish- 
ing is good until August 15th. 
Owners would like to rent or 
would consider an offer for the 
sale of the water. 

For further particulars apply to 


CAMERON MACLEOD 


Room 350 Tremont Bldg. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


1,000 ISLAND HOUSE 


ALEXANDRIA BAY, N. Y. 


A modern hotel located in the heart 
of the 1,000 Islands 
For Sale. 18-hole golf course, 20 clay tennis courts, 


Grand View Hotel, Eustis, Florida, doing profit- canoeing, fishing for bass, muscalonge and 
able year-round business; successful tourist sea- ickerel, excellent motoring roads, 


urnaments and motor boat races in 
son just ended; building centrally located, has and Anauat. Ameren ant Sere E — 


spacious verandas, 87 sleeping rooms; 42 with 

connecting bath, 48 newly furnished. Eustis, 0. G. STAPLES, Proprietor. 

largest town in ‘Lake county, is tourist and com- Rates, Booklets, and sonal interview— 
mercial center; fishing, golf, motoring, tennis; Address W. H. WARBURTON 
many miles hard surface roads; good train service. Prince George Hotel, New York 
For particulars address J. *F. Mayer, owner, 
Eustis, Florida. 


For Salmon Lake and Brook Trout 
Fishing Spend Your Vacation At 


“THE TAVERN” 


in the beautiful village of New London, New 
Hampshire, thirty miles northwest of Concord 
and seven miles west of Potter Place on the 


Boston and Maine Railroad. The village oc- 
eupies the crest of a hill, 1531 feet above sea 
level, in the charming Sunapee Lake region, two 
miles from the Lakeside wharf. The excellence 
of the roads is in part due to the fact that the 
town is on the “Ideal Tour’’ to the White Moun- 
tains. Fish and game are found here, the salmon 
and trout of Sunapee and Pleasant Lake, making 
this the angler’s paradise. Rates $4.00 a day up, 
$17.50 weekly up; boats or canoes 50 cents a day; 
guides $4.00 to $5.00 a day. Write for illustrated 
booklet. The Tavern, New London, N. H. 
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BASS FISHERMEN get more FISH, better SPORT at less cost if they use the NEW 
Improved LOUIS RHEAD LURES 


New Little Jumper Frog, price 

New Crawler Helgramite, price 

New Small Crawfish, price 

New Small Grasshopper, 50c; large 
Waga-Waga, carved wood propeller, price 
Waga-Pup, smaller size (2 inches), price 


Try the 
Following Baits 


With this set of lures you need no live bait. Sent by mail 


on receipt of price. 


217 Ocean Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 


LOUIS RHEAD 


Forest and Stream’s Book Department has se- 
cured a limited supply of that good old book 


Uncle Lisha’s Shop 


Rowland E. Robinson 


The shop of the village cobbler where the village characters, the 
hunters and fishermen, met nightly to ‘‘swap lies,” is made the center of 
a delightful story of life in a remote New England village. Cloth, ills. 
Postpaid, $1.25. 


.Forest and Stream Book Department, 118 E. 28th St.. New York City 
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fifty miles of Cleveland, where revolver if 
not rifle shooting is permissible. 

We do not want a place of the summer 
resort variety, as our funds are limited to 
about $25 for the week. If it is possible 
we would like to secure a cottage where 
we would be able to cook our own meals, 
otherwise some place at which to board. 

Would a 5% foot steel rod be satisfac- 
tory for this purpose, and what kind of 
bait or flies would be satisfactory for fish- 
ing in the locality you would recommend? 

As you will evidently see by the above 
letter we are green at this kind of fishing 
as all we have ever done has been in Lake 
Erie, and any advice which you may. have 
to offer will be greatly appreciated, and 
any information which you may be able to 
give us in the way of the name of the 
party with whom to make the proper ar- 
rangements will be gladly received. 

If you are able to recommend a place 
kindly advise what facilities there are for 
getting there, and if there are good auto- 
mobile roads from this city. Any infor- 
mation will be treated as strictly confiden- 
tial unless otherwise stated. 

S. W. WiIssIne. 

5915 Madison Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

[Members of the Forest and Stream 
family who can help Mr. Wissing out of 
his quandary are requested to correspond 
with him direct.] 


Thirty women have organized a rifle club 
in Fargo, N. D., the first of ifs kind in that 
state. 


THE CELEBRATED B/OCEAN REEL 


MADE BY JULIUS VOM HOFE 


HIS LATEST REEL 


Patented Nov. 17, ’85; Oct. 8, ’89; Mar. 21, '11. 
fact the last word in Reel Making. 


Adapted for Tuna, Sword Fish, Sail Fish and other large Game Fish, in 
Circular and prices furnished on application. 


THOMAS J. CONROY 


Established 1830 


Manufacturer, Importer and Dealer in 
FINE FISHING TACKLE AND SPORTING GOODS 


28 JOHN STREET 


Corner Nassau St. 


NEW YORK 
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SURF TACKLE, ITS 
SELECTION AND CARE 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 300) 


it is safe to say that the 2-0 reel will an- 
swer all requirements, for it is easier of 
‘manipulation and will if practically han- 
dled land any game fish which visits our 
coast and can be taken from the beach 
direct. I am not speaking as to sharks, 
which occasionally come in, nor of the 
tuna, which has to be taken from boats 
and which requires special tackle. The 2-0 
reel of standard make will hold comfort- 
ably 600 feet of line, which is ample for 
all comers ordinarily. It should be what 
is known as “first” quality, with throw- 
off attachment. This is an arrangement 
which disengages the mesh of the gear .and 
when the cast is made allows the line to 
pass freely out, without the handle spin- 
ning around—thus saving the mechanism 
of the reel as well as giving greater im- 
petus to the cast. 

While such tackle as I am describing 
may cause the beginner to pause a little 
when he considers its cost, he may feel 
assured that every item mentioned really 
spells economy if he intends to pursue the 
sport seriously. At this writing I have a 
reel which has given continuous service for 
more than twenty years and has had but 
one set' of bearings in all that time. It has 
killed every variety of fish, good and 
worthless, as well as fishing over many 
waters, north and south. But—and right 
here-I want to admonish a little—that reel 
has had care: always well oiled, always 
kept clean and wiped dry when in from 
fishing. For there is nothing which pays 
better dividends as regards fishing tackle 
than that one word, care. A drop of oil 
before you go out, on each of the bearings 
and points of friction, will double the life 
of a reel and increase your pleasure in 
handling it. It is never necessary to flood 
a reel with oil—just a drop on the more 
hard-worked parts is all that is required. 
And always wipe it off with a rag moist- 
ened with oil or vaseline on quitting for 
the day. The results of this slight care 
will surprise those who have never given 


it thought. 
P angler’s equipment which is the sub- 

ject for more argument than that per- 
taining to the line. Among those who have 
the story down about right, the tendency 
of the day is to run to extremely light 
lines and more of it on the reel. This may 
be well enough for the many whose hands 
are trained to a fine touch both in casting 
and handling a large fish, as well as for 
those who need not consider cost. For all 
lines chafe out rapidly in the surf, as sand 
is at all times boiling through the water, 
and at the point where the line swings at 
the tip, at the moment of casting there is 
great friction. Almost all manufacturers 
of lines have a peculiar manner of their 
own in characterizing their product as to 
caliber. What for example is known as 
“fifteen” thread by one maker would 
mean nothing as to another make. To- 


ERHAPS there is no part of the surf 


day the only way to select a line as to 
weight is to see the article before order- 
ing. The original Cuttyhunk line was per- 
haps the most sensibly placed on the mar- 


1F 





FOREST AND STREAM 


Our Expert Casting Line 


Hard Braided, of the Highest Grade of Silk. 
The Strongest Li Line of its size in the World. 
Used by Decker in contest with Mr. 
Jamison. Nuf sed. Every 


50 Yard Spools $1.25. 
Trout Flies 


For Trial, Send Us 





Line Warranted. 














18c. {Ripdinr “Secs”. 21, Quality A 
30c. Rigdiar “sere Soc. Quality B 
0c. Hr an, eae’ 32% Quailty C 
G5c. ipdiar “wrice..oce, Bass Flies 
T5c. Reguinr “sree gi00 GauzeWing 


for an assorted doz. 
-$3.50 


2.00 English 


Regular price.. 


LE Steel Fishing Rods 
FLY RODS, 8 or 9% feet............. $ 
BAIT RODS, 5%, 6% or 8 feet........ 
CASTING RODS, 4%, 5 or 6 feet...... 
BAIT RODS, with Agate Guide and Tip. 2. 00 
CASTING RODS, with Agate Guide and laa 


Tip 
CASTING RODS. full Agate seusting». 3.50 
ORIGINAL and GENUIN 


OLDTOWN CANOES 


Introduced and made famous by us 
16 to 19 ft. 


The H. K. KIFFE CO., oo 


Illustrated Catalogue free on application 


ASHAWAY LINES 


are record lines because records are being made on them. 
For Tournament Casting the Surfman’s Line has proven 
its merit. 








Seabe wectabe: tecunihsiins, Wie: tn teal We toes 
Tournament Bait Casting requirements. 


ASHAWAY LINE & TWINE MFG. CO. 
ASHAWAY, R. 1., U. S. A. 
93 Years of Continuous Service. 





From Patterns and 
printed a. 2 


Bi Tad “incracuons <> BUILD 3 wn STEEL BOAT 


Easy. Materials ‘en 2 
ished. "Also er 
Send for Catalogue and prices 


DARROW orees A CO, Gil Perry St. 


F. 
Albion, M 
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The I Maloney Boys 
Landing a Rush 


Tango Prize Winner 


IKE thousands of other wise 
fishermen, these experts have 
found the greatest variety and 
quantity of game fish are caught 
and the most strikes made with the 


amous h 
TangoMinnow 


Registered Trade Mark 


Its sensational record catches have 
made it the favorite alike of profes- 
sional and amateur anglers. 


Ideal for trolling or casting. Has 
all the dip and wiggle of a live 
minnow. Practically weedless. Floats 
when idle. Won’t catch on bottom. 


Enameled in brilliant colors on wood. 
Each packet in neat box. Our Ra- 
diant Bait glows at night—that’s 
when the big ones feed. 

At your dealer’s or sent post- 

paid for dealer’s name and 75¢ 
Set of 4, assorted colors,. $3.00 
DEALERS—If you haven’t yet stocked 
this popular bait, send me your jobber’s 
name and get my generous profit propo- 
sition. 
J. K. RUSH 
963 S. A. & K. Bidg., Syracuse, N. Y. 


The Rush 
Tango Min- 
now is the orig- 
inal swimming, div- 
tng, wobbler bait; fully covered by patents, includ- 
ing Welles Basic Patents. 








1,000 ISLAND HOUSE 


ALEXANDRIA BAY, N. Y. 


A modern ae located in the heart 
of the 1,000 Islands 
18-hole golf | my 20 clay tennis courts. 
meee "ss for bass, mupneeee os 
ickere excellent motoring . 
urnaments and motor boat ans uly 
and August. American and —S plan. 
0. G. STAPLES, Proprietor. 
Rates, Booklets, and personal interview— 
Address W. H. WARBURTON 
Prince George Hotel, 


New York 
CUED NaN EL WEN NEL OLN NYT NIE ELIE 
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“ ket of any. The 9, 12, 15 and 18-thread 
e ee ore OWa iacs line of their day was always kept to a 
standard, and a line today, of the original 


——|,) qd!” standard caliber of say 12 or 15-thread, is 
1 uses. 

T wouldn’ 5 a about the safe size for all practica s 
he ae The 24-thread line, known as “special,” is 

tion without fishing and , ‘ 

it wouldn’t be real fishing without about the same caliber as the 12-thread of 
Dowagiac equipment. Take plenty—a genu- original measurement, and is confusing to’ 
ine Jim Heddon rod for every angler, and a the man of inexperience. In all cases the 


wide enough selection of lures to be sure. of tempting line must be of the best selected Irish flax 
Mr. Gamefish out of his Summer grouch. and should be entirely free from flaws of 


ton RODS Dowagiac Lures—and any character, as its service is strenuous. 

— Especially As to hooks, there are no makes which 
SPut. bamboo, of course, in N mid Baby Crab have not been well tried out in surf fish- 
; bap i and aie ne oenl Sil ase noun des ing; and while there are some who still 
a. Tite ne 4 ae will appreciate the wonderful Hed- | hold to other types, for all-’round fishing 
Very, very strong, yet springy and don colorings — the the hand-forged high-grade O’Shaughnessy 
powerful, with perfect poise for flash and glitter — is paramount, as it never snaps and may 
effortless casting. No joint in tip that attract and aye be relied on to hold when once it is set. 
to cause stiffness and breakage. At ae ya that : It has become the favorite among all who 
oe ae are looking for the best to be had. As 


dealers, $2.50 to $15.00 . 
rarity. And - are 
Look for the name Heddon ty. - with all articles of merit the counterfeit is 


on the reel seat of rod especially Baby : 

end on the metal parts of all Crab Wiggler— on the market, offered at about one-half 

moe eee we the little killer ile Sat the price of the genuine. And it is doubt- 
Boo on that the weeds can’t stop ful if the real article can be had for less 


Art k of Genuine ° 
Dowagiac Tackle, Best of all wigglers, 90 cts. - than about one dollar per dozen—snelled 


James Heddon’s Sons ; to the best imported gut, properly shel- 
Dowagiac, Mich. iz laced, and loop tied. Both ends of the gut 

Box 17 Fish Sie eations should be whipped together on the hook, 

and 98 percent Weedless leaving a loop to attach the leader and 

thus avoiding the possibility of knots slip- 

ping or giving way.—These hooks come in 

all sizes and may be had at any of the 

more reliable tackle stores. And they are 


never disappointing. 
are said to live in the U. S. A. ppoming 


D 
What a commotion they would make : Leaders to give best results should be 
if they all knew what the Al. Foss what is known to the trade as “cable laid,” 


Pork Rind Minnows would do, and ‘ : 
how fortunate for us so many are >see" — from 18 to 24 inches in length. They are 


slow to take up anything new, for “Seas made from good gut and are a necessary 
Oriental Wiggler $1.00 it gives us time to spread our pro- F § gu 
aii 250 adjunct, and should be connected to the 
uction over ° 
longer period of A line - a good brass box or three-way 
swivel. 


earoeeeeae is \ : 
law of _compensa- a a. 4 . Weedless, _sport- i i i 

tion. Just take h Omen nae catiiy Equipped with the tackle described, the 
your time and let — cast and net tn- fisherman need fear no quarry which may 
we supply the live Little Egypt Wiggler 75c. lawful anywhere. come to his hook. And failure to land it, 


ones first. i 

Our Pork Rind Strips are necessary for these lures, being thin and flexible and cut the once hooked, will not be the fault of the 
correct size—don’t get burned by punk imitations. tackle. 

If your dealer.is asleep at the switch, send remittance for samples. A leather belt to rest the butt of the rod 


in while awaiting the strike is an essential, 

Made by AL. FOSS as it eases the strain on the arms and for 
fighting a heavy fish gives a very satisfac- 

1726 to 1736 Columbus Road tory leverage. A brass sand spike to drop 
CLEVELAND, OHIO Skidder Se. the rod into when baiting—and at many 

other times—is necessary, as well as a 

small basket into which should go shears 

for cleaning bait, oil-can, a small screw- 


BASS FISHERMEN get more FISH, better SPORT at less cost if they use the NEW driver and such other small traps as the 


fisherman is accustomed to having handy. 
| ed LOUIS RHE AD LURES A small portion of emery-cloth should al- 
mprov ways be carried, and the point of the hook 
ow Keete Sumidh Mine, Sites dressed up a little with it each time out. 
Try the Sow Gievter Siiediin. ites Many a fine fish which might have been 
New Small Crawfish, price brought home is roaming the seas today 
. ° New Small Grasshopper, 50c; large on account of a dull-pointed hook, Rub- 
Following Baits Waga-Waga, carved wood propeller, price ber wading boots are always desirable, as 
Waga-Pup, smaller size (2 inches), price they keep the feet dry and comfortable; 
With this set of lures you need no live bait. Sent by mail and a stout canvas fishing coat is the best 

on receipt of price. thing to wear. 
LOUIS RHEAD 217 Ocean Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. _ And now a final caution: Never when 
just in from a trip throw the rod up in a 
Seep nein neeeneeciegeaiaeeeeiatete tea ORNL MRO’ SO Nias eel se ie: wanted 
lig a again. This will give a set to the rod, no 
seid MILAM Kentucky Reel -B- matter how well it is constructed. And 
°) Since 1839.78 years, the Milams have been as hank always dry the line by running it off onto 
2 , Ny making the celebrated "KENTUCKY™ Reel a dryer—if nothing better offers, the back 
}-oL]f in the same location, and all the knowledge of a chair will do. Do not dry a line in 
ww ere oe ee see e mama é 8 Put, ia , x5 the strong sunlight, nor loop it over nails 


Pm today. Let us send you our booklet | . ° 
B, C. Milam & Son, Frankfort, Ky. that will create rust spots and ruin the 
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RLE, 
St. John’s P' - ; : 
Ridgewood. B’klyn,N.Y. line at those points. Take off the reel, un- 
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joint the rod, and go over it all with a | 


moist oily rag. Always hang the tip on a 
nail or peg. It will stay straight if so 
treated and will remain a most desirable 
friend both as to looks and service. Noth- 
ing gives more pleasure to the true angler 
than to know that his tackle is always 
ready and sightly in appearance. 

As -to baits, almost every species of 
fish which are taken along the beach have 
either a favorite kind or a required way 
in presenting it to them. This will be 
discussed in a future issue of Forest and 
Stream. Could a proper compilation be 
made, it would be a matter of surprise to 
learn the amount of money annually ex- 
pended in pursuit of this pastime as well 
as to know the increase in numbers of 
those who have decided to be known 
among the great family of surf fishermen. 

[Mr. Hulit has kindly consented to an- 
swer communications from readers of 
Forest and Stream concerning dates, points 
of advantage or any other information as 
to surf fishing on the New Jersey coast. 
Address him in cxre of Forest and Stream. 
—Enpiror. ] 


INTRODUCING MADEMOISELLE 
LUMBRICUS TERRESTRIS AND 
M’SIEUR ALLOLOBOPHORA FOETIDA 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


I am sure that Forest and Stream will 
pardon the statement that a letter in its 
June issue will go down to posterity as one 
of the most important of all recent scien- 
tific contributions, or else is destined to 
call forth sundry speculations as to the 
intoxicating influences of long continued 
worm breeding da /qg route of the wooden 
box. A certain experienced angler, in a 
contribution to that issue, has revealed 
skill which has been denied the scientific 
world, lo! these many years. To make the 
pill more bitter still for the scientist to 
swallow, let me quote from page 268 of the 
June number: “Select the choicest worms 
you can lay hands on, half females and half 
males. You can tell the males by the fact 
that they do not wiggle much, but are dull 
when you pick them up., The females wig- 
gle the most and are the liveliest.” 

Shades of old Isaak! and he can tell the 
difference, too, by just looking at them. 
What a pity that our angling brother did 
not set the scientific world aright in this 
matter of sex recognition in the lowly 
earthworm, years ago! 

Had the article in question been an ordi- 
nary contribution to the pages of our good 
Forest and Stream, I could have laughed 
all by myself. But Brother G., of Minne- 
sota, was asking for information regarding 
the starting of a worm ranch, and R. P. L. 
has taken it upon himself to supply the 
needed information. Now I have no criti- 
cism to offer as to the method suggested 
save this, Brother G.: Don’t let Robert 
send you after any left-handed monkey 
wrenches, and fight shy of holding the time 
honored sack while he drives in the snipe. 
In short, dont’ let him cause you an over 
amount of worrying in trying to sort out 
“wiggling females’ from “dull males.” 
Why? Simply because there ain’t no such 
thing—expert angling advice to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

The earthworm is an hermaphrodite. 
That is, both male and female sexual or- 


JAastenpecnengnangnnnennecaneenenysosse-so ooo c1°s0 cc CNNNARNODERAOSANOROROREGUELODONDEAaOREAUEODECOAEDEREDEOULODODURSRDUODRONOSEOOREREOAULOSOEDSEUOOR SOU ERESSSRON SUCHET EDANENENNTES 


jt: 


How do YOU measure up 
for Uncle Sam? 


Have you ever checked your capabilities against the 
requirements for Army or Navy Service? 


Keep “tabs” on yourself for a few months. You'll 
be surprised at the result. 


The OUTING LEGION 


Is a new department in OUTING —the authority of outdoor 
magazines. It’s a department created to measure your efficiency. 
OUTING each month, beginning with the July issue, will pre- 
pare an examination in this department against which you 
should “check yourself.” 

Your big game shooting, your camping, your trap shooting, your 
golf or tennis should make you average better than your neighbor. 
Has it? The July OUTING will answer this. Get it from 
your newsdealer TO-DAY. 


a 


g : - 
FeuneeeseeennncesceceeeesennacasssessenseseeeeeeeeeeeneeeeenenaaeeaaNeSREAUAOAAAOEEREOEAUAC ODORS OOEASENAAtROOSOERAORAODOSRRSADNDNOAEORANNNADONE OA CHHONe cD eneneaneCattreeestarssnsneenacersceceseee 


Are You Going Hunting or Fishing ? 


Get a Copy of 


GAME LAWS IN BRIEF 


Containing complete Game Laws of the United States and Can- 
ada, including Migratory Bird Law, Sullivan Law, Lacey Law. 


Revised to January, 1917 
PRICE, POSTPAID 25 CENTS 


FOREST anp STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


118 EAST 28TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





FOREST AND STREAM 


The Reel 
That Experts Use 


Among professional anglers 
—men who know and want 
the best—the 


Takapart 


Bait Casting Reel 


is regarded as America’s highest stand- 
ard in fishing reels—supreme in light- 
mess, strength and mechanical perfec- 


ion. : 
More Field and Stream Contest Prizes 
have been won with the use of Meis- 
selbach Reels than with any other make. 
Ask your tackle dealer to show you 
the “Takapart” Reel, $5.50 and “Tri- 
part” Reel, little brother of the “Taka- 


art,” $4.50. 
P i 
Write for illustrated catalog. 


A. F. Meisselbach & Bro. 


3 Congress Street 
Newark, N. J. 


a 


Hy eee a 
a 


A eee 


Trout, Bass 
Salmon 


Can’t See nor 
Break the 


Joe Welsh 
Leader 


Z It has no Knots 
Reg. in U. * Gt. Britain nor Splices 


and Can. 

The Joe Welsh one-piece leader 
comes in five sizes, from a silk-gut 
thread of 4 pounds capacity, to the 
No. 1 size, guaranteed to stand a 
strain of 30 pounds. An eastern 
sportsman soaked a No. 2 size leader 
(15-Ib. test) 48 hours, and applied a 
strain of 18 pounds without breaking 
it. Others write fish struck lures on 
this leader when refusing the same 
lures on ordinary leaders. It casts 
no reflected light. Its strength and 
invisibility were praised last season 
from Alaska to Florida. Thousands 
sold and not one complaint. Leader 
is unaffected by climate or salt water. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, 
send this ad with 25 cents for 3-foot 
sample. > Six feet, 50 cents; 9 feet, 
75 cents. The genuine is always en- 
closed in registered packet. ¢ 

Sole Agent U.S.and Canada 
Joe Welsh, PxSkDENA” CAL 


ABERCROMBIE & FITCH CO., 
Distributing Agents for New York 


Fishing Tackle 


Deal Direct with 
the Manufacturer 


Since 1867 we have made and sold Fishing 
Tackle. All our energies have gone into this work 
for over fifty years and to-day our rods and reels 
are as perfect as the best material and the most 
proficient workmen can make them. The differ- 
ence in material and workmanship are so easily 
disguised that even an expert is at times deceived. 
Better Tackle here for your money no matter 
what priced Tackle you buy. 


178 page Catalog sent on request. 


Edward vom Hofe& Company 


105-107 Fulton Street New York City 





gans occur in each and every worm. In 
each individual you will find paired ovaries 
and oviducts as well as paired testes and 
their vas deferentia. Self-fertilization 
does not take place, but the spermatozoa 
are transferred from one worm to another 
during a process called copulation, and 
stored in special internal sacks. This is 
the period when one finds the two worms 
joined together by means.of two bandlike 
strips. These strips secrete a cocoon about 
the individual worms and later, as they 
work their way backwards out of the 
cocoons, the eggs are first deposited within 
the cocoon and later joined by the foreign 
spermatozoa at a point nearer the head 


Faia 


p 


AT THE SIGN OF THE EYE 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

For between thirty and forty years I 
have been a continuous reader or Forest 
and Stream, if lately an infrequent cor- 
respondent. Were I asked what one fea- 
ture has in these years to my mind stood 
out as distinctive of Forest and Stream— 
what one constant link connects the past 
with the present in the makeup of good 
old Charles Hallock’s creation—I should 
answer: “The advertisement showing two 
artificial eyes and the wording: ‘J. Kan- 
nofsky, Practical Glass Blower.’” Should 
I on some desert pick up a scrap of wind- 
tossed paper with the inscription, “J. Kan- 
nofsky,” I should exclaim, “Forest and 
Stream!” and employ my energies in at- 
tempting to overtake the scudding number 
whence the fragment was rent. 

Perhaps in days of youthful ornithologi- 
cal and zoological activities I purchased 
glass eyes of J. Kannofsky. Whether or 
not this is so I cannot now say, but if J. 
Kannofsky supplied me with these arti- 
cles, I have no doubt that they were good 
glass eyes and that they are’ performing 
their function as well to-day as when in- 
serted in skin of goshawk and ermine. 

It may well be that owing to its unin- 
terrupted appearance I have been deceived 
in my reckoning of the length of time 
that this advertisement has been a charac- 
teristic of Forest and Stream. In any 
event, it has been for a sufficient time to 
have become to me a salient part of the 
paper. 

So old comrade, J. Kannofsky, Practical 
Glass Blower, at the sign of the Two 
Glass Eyes :—How! TAMARACK. 


APPRECIATES DR. GOVE’S ARTICLES 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I am enclosing herewith a money-order for 
$1.50,for one year’s subscription to your pub- 
lication. I have been a fairly regular pur- 
chaser of Forest and Stream on the news 
stands, but I am sending you my subscrip- 
tion as a direct result of learning that Dr. 
Harry Gove has been placed on your. staff 
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in the region of the special internal sacks 
mentioned above. Thus fertilization takes 
place in the cocoon and self-fertilization is 
avoided. The young develop for a time in 
tle cocoon, then find their .way out into 
the surrounding earth and begin the active 
life of an earthworm. 

No, Brother G., don’t worry about males 
and females. You’Jl get “half males and 
half females,” ’tis true—you can’t do 
otherwise. Follow the good advice con- 
cerning the making of the box for the 
ranch and as to the care of the worms— 
but let Robert tell the “females” from the 
“males” by the way they wiggle. 

S: iB. J. 


Ve 


ne 


and will handle the angling department of 
Forest and Stream. 

You are to be congratulated upon secur- 
ing Dr. Gove’s services, and as soon as 
this fact becomes known among anglers, 
I am very sure that it will materially in- 
crease your subscription list. Why? I 
believe, without fear of contradiction, that 
Dr. Gove can tie the finest trout flies of any 
man in America, and I krfow personally 
that he can teach other anglers how to do 
it too. His flies are absolutely the best I 
ever saw and his articles on fly fishing and 
tying, gems indeed. 

I understand you intend to revive your 
question and answer department for the 
benefit of angling subscribers and readers. 
This will be a wonderful help to anglers. 

Please do not misunderstand this, letter. 
I do not know Dr. Gove personally, but if 
all anglers could take one look at some of 
his flies or have the privilege of reading 
some of his. most excellent articles on 
angling, they would readily understand my 
appreciation of his work. 

Start my subscription at once, and please 
be sure and don’t miss a number. 

Duluth, Minn. H. H. Campse tt. 

[The next article in Dr. Gove’s series on 
the artificial fly will appear in Forest and 
Stream for August.] 


TO BUILD A LOG CABIN CAMP 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Will you kindly tell me if you are able 
to get me the plan or plans on how to 
build a log cabin, with fire-place, etc.? 
Also I would like to know where I can 
get a map of the Virginia wilderness, or a 
good map-book for travelers or campers. 
Would you let me know the best place for 
camping, a thickly wooded place where 
there is plenty of game, near a lake or 
water of some kind in the Virginia wilder- 
ness, near habitation or railway. Is it 
against the law to build a cabin in the Vir- 
ginia wilderness? I also want to get a copy 
of the game laws, and a good book on 
camping and woodcraft. Paut B. Down. 

Wilmington, Del. 

[“Log Cabins, and How to Build Them,” 
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the information you desire on that subject 
—the price is $1.50. 

“Game Laws in Brief” gives the game 
and fish laws of Virginia and all other 
states in the United States. The price is 
25 cents. 3 

There is no better or more readable book 
on camping than Nessmuk’s “Woodcraft.” 
Its price is $1.00. 

The Secretary of the Commonwealth of 
Virginia, Richmond, Va.; will furnish you 
with a map of the Virginia wilderness, and 
possibly some of the readers of Forest and 
Stream will be able to advise you of a 
camping place such as you desire. We are 
publishing your letter with that end in 
view. ] 


RECOGNIZED FOREST AND STREAM 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

I happened to be looking over the maga- 
zines on a news-stand and by the cover 
leaf I recognized in Forest and Stream a 
sporting magazine that my father used to 
take away back in the early ’80s; and as I 
am a sporting man, with rod and gun, I 
am just sending the price of a year’s sub- 
scription to see if I can get as much 
pleasure out of it as he did. 

Amery, Wis. Cuas. E. WAKEMAN. 





POND JOINS THE ANGLER 

F. E. Pond, author of various memoirs 
of Henry William Herbert (“Frank For- 
ester”) and for thirty years editor of The 
Sportsmen’s Review, has joined The Amer- 
ican Angler group in the capacity of man- 
aging editor. Mr. Pond and Mr. Bradford, 
besides editing the Angler, are preparing 
new library editions of Walton’s “The 
Compleat Angler” (G. P. Putnam’s Sons) 
and the various literary works of Forester, 
Genio C. Scott and Thaddeus Norris (Reed 
& Bradford) and a pocket series of these 
authors’ titles for Longmans, Green & Co. 
As scon as the plant is fully equipped Mr. 
Reed will issue two new magazines—a va- 
cation monthly and a tourist’s journal— 
and a quarterly natural history review. 
The first monthly number of The Amert- 
can Angler's second volume is dated May, 
IQT7. 
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Spring and Summer Sports 


Is Now Ready for Mailing —Ask for It. 


Schoverling Daly & Gales 


302-304 Broadway 


a book which we publish, will give you all 
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FIRE ARMS 
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ans RCM) 


Ideal for Com. Home, Lawn, Porch, Roof, 
Automobile, Yacht or Motor Boat 

A™=6 BED—nct a makeshift. Can be set up in a minute or two 

and as quickly taken down. Folds like an umbrella and can 
easily be carried in hand or trunk. Soft, springy and comfortable. 
The trestle work construction takes up all slack—prevents sagging. 
Readily adjusts itself to all uneven surfaces. Stands high off 
ground, a protection against dampness. Large and strong—will sus- 
tain over 800 pounds. Will not tip. Nothing to get out of order. 
Made of best quality canvas, hard-wood and new precess rust-proofed 


iron. 
- At Tent and Sporting Goods Dealers 


If not at your dealers’ we will forward on receipt of price, 
$3.50. Express prepaid to points east of Mississippi River. 


Descriptive booklet sent upon request._ 


TELESCOPE COT BED CO., 543 East 79th St.,; New York 



















TELLS HOW FAR YOU WALK 


THE AMERICAN PEDOMETER 


Regulates to Step and Registers Exact 
Distances; Simple, Aceurate, Durable 
Indispensible to every 
lover of outdoor sport, and 
especially to those who 
love WALKING. _Instruc- 
five becasue of value in 
determining distances; a 
ee adjunct to com- 
Ee as useful to 
PORTSMEN: It furnishes 
the true solution of many 
a. disputed question of how 
far it is to or from various 
points. Best of all 
it is a wonderful 
health promoter 
because its inter- 

























bus 
covubaid Menortca: 


Some little progress has been made in 
the means of “‘getting there’ on, over or 
under water—but only one best way of 
“getting there’ straight has been oa 
ered—using a compass. 
sail, motor or paddle you need the quiding 
LEEDAWL COMPASS 







hand of a 





The only Guaranteed Jeweled Compass at 
$1.00 Silvered dial, tempered steel point. 
screw top, white metal case, snap-in bev- 
eled crystal glass—exclusive 






features that 







be found in any other compass at 











estin notations 
afford real incen- dealer (Optician, Druggist, 
tive for WALK- - ) to show you = re: 4 
7 com ynite, $3.00; q 
a ee ath Meradial, $2.50; Litenite, $2.00; Aurapole, 
; . ealta, $2.50—a complete handsome Made-In- 
business or pleas- America Line. 
ar a, ders If he cannot supply you or won’t order 
everywhere, & a oond Girect to us. 4 ats 
5 or folder or sen cen or 
Joerg ed “The Compass the Sign Post of the 
whole story of just 
how far you have /nstrument Companies 
travelled. ROCHESTER, N. Y 
FULLY Makers of Scientific In- 
GUARANTEED struments of Superiority. 
One Hundred Mile 7 ae eee 
‘ ‘ompass- 
Pedometer, $1.50. is Ste Peek Melee, 





Sold by All Dealers or Direct 


AMERICAN PEDOMETER COMPANY 
902 CHAPEL STREET NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Small-Mouth Black Bass 


We have the only establishment dealing in 
young small-mouth black bass commercially in the 
United States. Vigorous young bass in various 
sizes, ranging from advanced fry to 8 and 4 
inch fingerlings for stocking purposes. 
Waramaug Small-Mouth Black Bass Hatchery 
Correspondence invited. Send for circulars 

Address 
HENRY W. BEAMAN 





Write for our propo- 
sition today. 





If You put to Sea ¢€ 
a Row Boat, geta 
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(aya 
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GLUE 





New Preston, Conn. 
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ENJOY YOUR NIGHTS 
WHEN CAMPING OUT 


“Perfection” 
Bags 


bundle instantly. 


to Camper and Touring Automo- 
Indispensable to yacht and motorboat 
t. Write for catalogue today. 


PNEUMATIC MFG. CO. 
284 Ninth Avenue, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


A Book Every Angler 
_ Should Have 


T contains a lot of 
valuable informa- 
tion on bait casting, 
hints on the kind of 
fy tackle (what and what 
not touse)etc. One editor 
_ rts says “‘It 


or your name and 
e will send it free. 
Even if you have never +; 
send for a copy ery wey as itis 
full of valuable hints to begin- 
ners. md a post card for 
your copy 
SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 
10269 Colfax Ave., So. Bend; ind. 


Electric Row Boat Motor 


Make your Row Boat an 
Electric Launch. Buy a 
Jewel Detachable Row Boat 
Moter run by elec- 
_—. No odor or 


is our 5th successful season. 

Open Window Battery 
Look inside your storage battery through the pat 
ented open window. See condition of plates an 
height of electrolite. If you need a new automo 
bile starting battery buy a Jewel and save money. 
a wt Special $8.50. 


Motorcycle Electric Lighting System 
The Jewel Ganeenner Motorcycle ya eee and 
complete ym system is in great d 
Agents wanted. Write for pelees and C Catalog 


JEWEL ELECTRIC COMPANY, 112 N. Fifth Ave. Chicage 


$2 to $500 paid for hundreds of coins 
dated before 1895 
Keep all your old money 
and send 10c. for New Illus- 
trated Coin Value Book, size 
4x7. 
You may re na worth 
Many aouars premium. Get p 
CLARKE COIN CO., Box 97, Saher, N. ¥. 


PRICE 
50 DOLLARS 


Moulded from one piece of waterproof birch veneer. 
Will not split, check, warp, swell or shrink. Will run faster, éasier, stand harder 
Beautifully finished in natural birch. 


ends. 


usage and last longer than any other canoe. 


Length 16 feet. Beam 32 inches. 


Air Mattresses with or without — 
le feature: 


LEER 


with A BROWNIE CAMP PAD 


The lightest and most comfortable camp bed. 
Can be used with any sleeping bag, converting 
an uncomfortable bag into a luxurious bed. In- 
flated in two minutes, packs 4x12 inches; weight, 
4 Ibs. Price $13.00. 

Recommended by Hunters, Campers, Ph 
Forest Service, Guaranteed moisture proof. 
logue Free. 


icians, 


ATHOL MFG. CO., Athol, ‘hae. 


Order Your “Old Town” Now 
and Enjoy the Hot Days 


Quick, prompt delivery guaranteed. Sat out on 
the water where the cool wind blows 


Old Town Cancei 


will carry you swiftly and safely 
everywhere. Note the superb con- 
struction. Built to last, light, 

. swift, beautiful and safe. No 
= trouble, easy to paddle and 
manage. Order now from 

dealer or factory. $34 up. 


aX SY p Catalog on request. 
SX A, Old Town Cance Co. 
BS BS \, 697 Fourth St., 


‘own, 
Maine, 
U.S.A. 


An unusual 
photo raph of 

Id Town 
Canoe” hull be- 
fore canvas is put 
on, showing long 
length planks. 


America’s Finest Canoe —— 
Speed, lightness and beautiful finish combined 
to the highest degree. Write for free catalog 
showing the many distinctive features of the 
RacineWis. 

Racine Boat Company, Dept. T, Racine, Wis. 


‘ MORRIS CANOES 


For steadiness, speed, safety and genuine value 
none can compare with it. Write for new 
catalogue. 


B. N. MORRIS, Inc. its fi'sire 


The “V”neer Canoe 


No joints under water except at 


Cata- 
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THE OUTDOOR 
ROUTE TO HEALTH 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 295) 


entire year, and when the crop of potatoes, 
carrots, rutabagas, cabbage and celery was 
harvested it was found that the storage 
room was not large enough to hold it all. 

There was no state appropriation avail- 
able for new buildings, so the twenty men 
at the camp, after conferring with Super- 
intendent F. A. Reich, decided to build 
one of logs. Under the camp method of 
treatment some of the patients were only 
able to work one hour a day; others had 
progressed so far that they could spend 
four hours a day in the manual labor by 
which their muscles were being hardened. 
So the men were divided into shifts of 
one, two, three and four hours. 

Then the actual work began. A celllar 
24 feet by 16, and 8 feet deep, was exca- 
vated in the side of the hill. This done, 
the men went into the native forest which 
with the lake forms the picturesque setting 
for the camp, and chopped down the great 
trees, fifteen to eighteen inches in diam- 
eter. Then the trees were stripped of 
bark, scraped and dragged to the building 
site where the ends were hewn so that 
the logs would fit together. A block and 
tackle was used in raising the logs to posi- 
tion, but as most of the logs weighed half 
a ton and as none of the patients had ever 
done work of this nature before, it taxed 
both the ingenuity and the skill of the men 
to erect the substantial log building which 
finally resulted from their efforts. 

The building is their gift to the state of 
Wisconsin, part payment for the care which 
is enabling them to become self supporting 
again. 

Another piece of work the patients re- 
cently completed was the building of a road 
through the woods to the camp. The road 
is about a mile long and the only imple- 
ments available were picks, shovels, and 
a plow drawn by a team of horses. It 
was pioneer work, all of it—hard work 
such as the convalescents can do only af- 
ter they have progressed beyond the stage 
of lighter tasks such as burning brush and 
caring for the grounds. But even this 
work the patients relish, both for itself and 
because they see the benefits of work 
which is hardening them physically and giv- 
ing them their old strength back again step 
by step. 


WEIGHT 
50 POUNDS 


Agents wanted everywhere. 


Haskell Manufacturing Company 


Ludington, Mich. 
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Fly Fishing for 
Black Bass 


By JOHN BARLOW 


of our favorite streams and lakes, 

where that lord of the waters—the 
black bass—is to be found. When the 
tackle box is being packed make room in it 
for a few flies; they will not add much to 
the weight of your tackle, but they may 
make a surprising difference to the weight 
of your creel. 

There is an idea amongst men who have 
never used the fly for bass that only small 
fish can be caught in this way. But that is 
as true of any other way—the big fellows 
are not caught every time on any kind of 
bait. I have caught bass weighing four 
pounds on a fly, and no doubt many other 
fishermen have caught much larger fish in 
the same way. I find, too, that many have 
discarded the fly because they had no luck 
with it. When I see some of the contrap- 
tions that are sold as bass flies I am not 
surprised. One may as well bait his hook 
with a submarine. 

The outfit for catching bass with the fly 
is very similar to that used for trout fish- 
ing: the only difference is the rod should be 
a little longer and heavier—say a rod weigh- 
ing about seven ounces and ten feet long. 
The leaders should be six feet, and, of 
course, a little stronger than one used for 
trout. 


W shall soon be thinking pleasantly. 


HE flies should be large trout. size, 

a number 5 or 6, tied on a Sproat 

hook. These are the sizes with which 
I have had most success. The usual bass 
fly is much too large and heavy and can 
only be used successfully as a troll with a 
spinner. This, I believe, is the reason why 
some have failed to get any good results 
with the fly—it has been too big. The four 
flies that have filled my creel, or helped in 
that direction, are Scarlet Ibis, Dark Mon- 
treal, Jock Scot and Royal Coachman. 

This list might be lengthened consider- 
ably. Any fisherman could add some good 
flies to it; I am simply naming those that 
have done me good service. I would say to 
the beginner: Get these four flies to start 
with, have them tied on different size hooks, 
from 5s to 8s. A variety in size is far more 
important than a variety of colors. 

Cast them as you would for trout and you 
will get fish in almost any lake or river. I 
have caught more bass on the Scarlet Ibis 
than on any other fly, and nearly always 
have one on my cast. Early in the season 
bass will often rise better to the Royal 
Coachman or Jock Scot, but about July the 
Ibis always takes the biggest fish. From 
about the middle of August the fly season 
is practically over—the fish have gone into 
the deeper water, and then it is more profit- 
able to go after them with bait. 


T is best to fish the fly from a boat, keep- 
ing about sixty or seventy feet from the 
shore, then one can fish both ways— 

towards the shore and the deep water. Get 
someone to row the boat and let him push 
you first, then cast to right and left ahead of 
you. If no one can be found to do the row- 
ing let the wind drift your boat in the de- 
sired direction; should this carry you too 





i — $11.85. 
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Your patronage Is 
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PINE BLUFF 





GOLF on our own 

private 9-hole 
course. 

TENNIS: Three of 
the finest tennis 
eourts in New 


Jersey. 
CANOEING and 
SAILING on the 
beautiful 

quan River. 
BATHING: One of 
the 
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CAMERA—KODAK BARGAINS—New—right 
from the factory—Eastman 2 C Autographic 
Kodak Jr. with R. R. lens $14.00 model—our 
Ansco No. 2 V. P. with f: 7.5 
ens regular $18.00 model—our price $15. 3A 
Rexo Jr. with R. R. lens and special Ilex shutter 
$12.00 model—our price $10.80. Our big camera 
catalog shows new—right from the factory—and 
slightly used. articles at from 10% to 50% sav- 
ing. Every item guaranteed—10 days’ free 
trial to insure your complete satisfaction. Save 
money—write for catalog now. DAVID STERN 
COMPANY. Everything in Cameras—In business 
since 1885. 725 Davsco Bldg., 1047 Madison 
St., Chicago. 


ADVERTISER WISHES TO PURCHASE 
copy of the following books: Canoe and Camp 
Cookery, by “Seneca”; Canoe Handling, by Vaux; 
Canoe and Boat Building, by Stephens; Fly 
Tying, by J. Harrington Keene. Give price and 
condition of books.. Buyer,, Box 16, FOREST 
& STREAM, 118 East 28th Street, New York 


City. . 





and comfort. 
Proof—protects you against rain, wind and dampness. 
Many handy features—game, match and shell pockets, 
Complete outfits for field, mountain or shore—for 
men and women. 


Right in the heart of the famous Pine Belt of Jersey. 

Easy walking distance of the ocean, on the banks 

of the beautiful Manasquan River, one of the most 
picturesque spots on the Jersey Coast 


Let us send you one of our folders telling more about it 















Dress the Part! 


4 Intelligently designed clothes 
Puxbak for hunterand out-o’-doorsman. 
Cut full and roomyfrom strong, 


serviceable army duck, soft and pliable, for ease 


Closely woven and 


; See Your 
Sporting Goods Dealer 
If he can’t supply you, send us his name and 


we'll mail you, free, ully illustrated 19 
Sile Book our fully rated 1917 


Kamp-it Out-door togs of lighter 


‘ weight for summer camp- 
ing, vacation resorts, country club, outings, 
and where rain protection is not essential. 


Utica - Duxbak Corporation 
10 Hickory St., Utica, N. Y. 


Successors to Bird, Jones & Kenyon 
Estab. 1904 Inc. 1917 













Rooms With or With- 
out Private Baths 








American Plan 








Open wooed fire- 
place in the lbrary, 
which is furnished 
with large easy chairs 
and every convenience 

















Point Pleasant 
New Jersey 
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MOTORING: The 
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BARNEGAT BAY, 

the mecca of ‘fish: 

one 

mite ¢1 ren the 
hotel. 





SPEND YOUR VACATION 
WHERE DREAMS COME TRUE 


In the realm of pine-spruce and balsam. 


Fish—Hunt or Canoe and live the regl vaca- 
tion life on Eagle Lake, Maine’s coolest regidn. 
Enjoy the true camping life of our six da 
Ladies’ canoe and tenting trip on the 
River circuit, or; make the famous Red River 
Canoe Trip which for late summer fishing can- 
not be excelled in New England. Rates $2.50 
day—$15.00 to $25.00 weekly. Special rates 
for children. Write for illustrated folder. 


CAPT. GEORGE W. COOPER. 
Eagle Lake, Maine. 





Your advertisement on this 
page would bring results. 
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RIFLES 
and 


TRIDGES 


i Bios man or boy who comes into .22 
rifle shooting these days finds a much 
higher form of sport than he would have found 


no farther back than five years. 


There is less shooting for the fun of making a noise 
— keener competition— more science and finesse. 


So Remington UMC .22 caliber arms and ammuni- 
tion come fully into their own. The tendency was never 


so strong for Remington UMC as it is today. 


The Autoloading .22, the Slide Action Repeater, the 
Single Shot rifles; the .22 short, .22 long, .22 long 
rifle and .22 special carttidges—you will find in the 
stores of leading dealers everywhere. 


THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC 
CARTRIDGE CO., Inc. 


Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 


Woolworth Building Remington UMC of Canada, Ltd. 
New York Windsor, Ontario 


A Gentleman’s Gun 


should be so engraved as to proclaim his personality. 


_I furnish original designs and execute engraving of a 
high order. My work has proven most satisfactory. 

6 Let me give your 
gun, rifle or revolver 
that exclusive, personal 
touch. 


R. J. KORNBRATH 
Engraver and Designer 
26 State St. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Se See REE! 


fast lower your anchor stone about three 
feet; this will reduce the speed and steady 
the boat. When you come to a good place 
anchor your boat and fish all round, not 
fearing to cast three or four times over the 
same water. : 

The best places to fish are the rocky 
bars, any wall or disused pier. On a hot 
day cast around trees that overhang the 
water or near a boat that has not been used 
for some time. Do not pass any lily pads 
or the roots of sunken trees without casting 
over them. Above all, if there is a solitary 
post that sticks up out of the water, cast 
round it every time you go that way. You 
will often get some good fish there. 


ARLY in the season do not hesitate to 
fish in a foot of water if it is on a quiet 
and rocky part of the shore. I have sel- 

dom had much success in water over twelve 
feet deep, though flies can be trolled over al- 
most any depth of water, and at times with 
great success. In casting the flies it is best to 
let them sink two or three inches and retrieve 
them slowly. A gentle ripple on the water 
is very helpful, but it must not approach 
roughness. I have never had any success in 
a high wind, with rough water, on a lake. 

The best time with the flies is from about 
3 o'clock in the afternoon till an hour after 
sundown, though some of my friends have 
done well fishing in the moonlight; but then 
you need the larger flies. The best time 
of all is the afternoon, before the break 
comes after a spell of dry hot weather. Then 
bass will take flies as trout take worms 
when there is a freshet in the brook. If 
you are not a good weather prophet always 
take your flyrod with you and try a few 
casts every day. 

If you have never had a healthy two- 
pound bass on a flyrod with seventy feet of 
line out there is something owing you that I 
trust will be paid before this season closes. 


DEER IN WISCONSIN 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In reply to your inquiry as to the number 
of licenses to kill deer in Wisconsin: In 
round numbers the state sold approximately 
140,000 resident hunting licenses; these 
licenses included the killing of deer. You 
will, therefore, readily understand that it is 
impossible for us to say how many of these 
hunters used their licenses in deer hunting. 

We sold 173 non-resident deer hunting 
licenses. 

In 1916, 3,647 buck deer were shipped. 
This, of course, is only a small portion of 
the deer that were actually killed but never 
transported, the same having been taken 
home in automobiles and wagons and con- 
sumed locally. We feel safe in saying that 
15,000 deer were killed in Wisconsin the 
fall of 1916. ; 

We have but one official record of an ac- 
cidental death during the deer hunting sea- 
son, the circumstances being as follows: 

A deer hunter was sitting on a stump of 
an old logging road. His hunting partner 
was sitting near him, and suddenly hearing 
the report of a gun, he turned in time to 
see his partner falling off the stump shot 
through the chest. R. S. SCHEIBEL, 

Secretary Wisconsin State 
; Conservation Commission. 
Madison, Wis. 
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Some 
New Bird 


Sanctuaries 


R. HENRY OLDYS, of Silver 
Springs, Maryland, prints each 
month for the Audubon Society 

of the District of Columbia a _leaf- 
* let full of interest to bird-lovers. Mr. 


Oldys calls the leaflet Current Items of 
Interest. In its issue for May 2 he notes 
a number of new bird refuges established 
at various places. . 

At Omaha, Nebraska, is a new five hun- 
dred-acre bird sanctuary which was dedi- 
cated last Summer by the presentation of 
Percy Mackayes’ bird masque “Sanctuary.” 

At Radford, Virginia, steps are being 
taken to make a bird sancutary of the 
grounds of the state normal school. Among 
the shrubs and trees recently planted to 
furnish food, shelter, and nesting sites for 
birds are crab-apple, dogwood, black gum, 
cedar, service-berry, beech, black haw, 
thornberry, wild rose, hackberry, sumac, 
elder, and native and Russian mulberries. 

In British Columbia, Bare island, in 
Haro strait (which separates Vancouver 
island from the mainland) is the breeding 
home of a large colony of gulls, guille- 
mots, cormorants and puffins, and harbors 
many geese during Autumn and Winter. 
It has recently been constituted a bird 
sanctuary and the Provincial Museum at 
Victoria, an active Canadian agent for bird 
protection, has been made its legal 
guardian. 


A movement is on foot to make a na- 
tional park of the sand dunes along the 
southern shore of Lake Michigan, which 
are frequented by large numbers of birds 
that would thus receive thorough protec- 
tion. 


Illinois and Utah are undertaking to es- 
tablish a largely increased number of bird 
and game sanctuaries within their respec- 
tive boundaries. The Illinois plan is 10 
lease for the nominal sum of one dollar 
apiece a hundred tracts of 1,000 to 5,000 
acres each, plant and leave standing vari- 
ous kinds of grain on five acres of each 
tract and construct brush-heap shelters 
with gravel and sand inside. Utah pro- 
poses to set aside in all 250,000 to 350,000 
acres and maintain in every county of the 
state two sanctuaries—one for birds only 
and one for upland birds, game birds and 
mammals. 


In Connecticut, the Hartford Bird-Study 
Club has established a 2,500-acre bird sanc- 
tuary on and near Cedar Mountain, south 
of Hartford, which is to be thoroughly 
equipped with bird boxes, shelters, feeding- 
stands, bathing pools and “other essential 
appurtenances. ; 

Mr. Charles M. Ams has recently placed 
his large farm near Amston, Connecticut, 
at the disposal of the ‘National Association 
of Audubon Societies for experimental 
purposes*looking to the development of an 
ideal bird sanctuary., Mr. Ams will bear 
the entire expense of equipment, which is 
in charge of Rev. Herbert K. Job. 
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Write for These Books 


They tell all about game farming—the 
profit and pleasure to be obtained from 
it. ‘‘Game Farming for Profit and 
Pleasure’’ is sent free on request It 


treats of the subject asa whole; describes 
the many game birds, tells of their food 
and habits, etc. ‘‘American Pheasant 
Breeding and Shooting’® is sent on re- 
ceipt of 10c in stamps. It is a com- 
plete manual on the subject. 


a 
HERCULES POWDER CO. 
1061 Market Street 


Wilmington Delaware 





Reload Your Shells 


It is easy, good sport and cuts your 
ammunition bill way down. 


Ideal Reloading Tools 


They do the trick perfectly. 
You should know all about this. 
You can, too, if you get 


2 The Ideal 
:.-«*| Hand Book 


It tells you about 
powders, bullets, 
primers, tools, 
methods of loading and reloading shot- 
gun, rifle and pistol ammunition— 
How to cast bullets, measure powder 
accurately, gives tables of velocity, 
penetration and energy—How to find 
twist in rifle barrel, tables reducing 
grams to grains, also shotguai or 
smooth bore gauges. 160 pages of 
information every shooter needs. This 
splendid book free for 6 cts. postage. 


Send for It 


IDEAL MANUFACTURING CO. 
270 Meadow St., New Haven, Conn. 


FOR SALE 


Desirable Dwelling Houses, large lots, fine 
locations. Catskill. 


SPECIALTIES 








All sized farms, with desirable houses and out 


buildings, plenty of fruit, timber, shade, water, 
good soil. Address, A. B. G., P. 0, Box 62, 
Catskill, New York. 
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Moose Heads 


of exceptional size were secured in the 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


in September and October, 1916, 
several of them with antlers having 2 
spread of five to six feet. 


The Bull Moose which attacked 
Colonel Theodore Roosevelt was 
killed by him within fifty miles of the 
city of Quebec. 

Mrs. Hi. G. Campbell, Jr., of New 
York has a record of a black bear 
and a large bull moose at Lake 
Kiskisink. 

The big bull moose of Mayor Carter 
Harrison of Chicago was killed in 
Northern Quebec. 


Caribou and Deer 


are abundant in parts of Quebec 
Province. 


THE BEST TROUT FISHING 


in the world is in the Province of Que- 
bec, and so are the best Guides both for 
fishing and hunting. Read Henry van 
Dyke’s description of some of them in 
“Little Rivers.” 


Would you like to own 


A Summer Camp 


for your family, by a forest-clad stream 
or mountain-surrounded lake? 

You can build one of your own, by leas- 
ing a fishing and hunting territory from 
the Government of the Province, whether 
a resident of it or not, or by joining one 
*of the many fish.and game clubs. 


Write for all particulars concerning fish- 
ing and hunting rights, fish and game laws, 
guides, etc., to 


Hon. Honore Mercier 


Minister of Colonization, 
Mines and Fisheries, 


Quebec, Que. 
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\ Your Gun 


deserves good care. Its mechanism resents 
neglect. You can’t score hits if the action 
lags—keep it oiled with 







in the improved can—keeps locks 
“snappy” and prevents rust. Also 
asplendid lubricant for reels and 
traps, for tools, typewriters, pho- 
nographs and other home uses. 

If your dealer is not ready to 
supply you, send us his name and , 
a quarter and we will send you a 
5-ounce can, carriage prepaid. 
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FOREST AND STREAM 


Which Trophy 
Can You Win? 


A fob—a watch—cuff links— 


ora handsome pin? Each one 
of these golden beauties is a 


.Du Pont Long Run Trophy. 


Which can you win? Its upto 
you for if your eye is steady and 


your aim is true you are bound to be suc- 


cessful. 


There is only one condition: 


you must 


Shoot Powders 


DUPONT 


- BALLISTITE - 


SHULTZE 


This year the Du Pont Long Run Trophies are more 


handsome than ever. 


The variety is greater. Trying 


to win them will improve your shooting and give you 
lots of fun besides. 


The competition is open to every man or woman 
and every shooter qualifying is sure to get a prize. 


Get Full Details Immediately 


Send for the official entry papers 


today. 
Quick action 


Get the full particulars. 


now will start you 


. . . 
more quickly on the way to win. 


Address Long Run Trophy Deft. 


No. 5 


E. I. DU PONT. 
DE NEMOURS & CO. 


Wilmington 


all lubrication and 
polishing around the 
house, in the tool shed 
Y or afield with gun or rod. 


NYOIL 


Ip the New Perfection 
Pocket Package 

is a matchless combination. 

rtsmen have known it for 
poe ‘Dealare sell NYOIL at 
ioe. and 25c, Send us the name 
of a live one who doesn’t sell 
NYOIL with other necessaries 
for sportsmen and we will send 
you a dandy, handy new can 
screw top and screw tip) con- 

ning 8% ounces postpaid 
for 25 cents. 


WM. F. NYE, New Bedford, Mass. 


Delaware 


ROBERT H. ROCKWELL 


415 St. Johns Place, 





Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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GUN: EXPERTS WILL BE 
AT THE HOOSIER CLASSIC 


The Hoosier Classic will be held on the 
grounds of the Peru Gun Club at Peru, 
Indiana, August 1 and 2, complimentary 
to members of the all-American team of 
1901. Through the co-operation of the 
Peters Cartridge Company, the club is as- 
sured of the presence of Rolla O. Heikes 
and William R. Crosby; through the du 
Pont Powder Company of Fred Gilbert ° 
and J. S. Fanning; through the Hercules 
Powder Company of Edward Bank, and 
through the Remington-U. M. C. Company 
of Capt. Thomas A. Marshall. The club 
also has the assurance that E. H. Tripp 
of Indianapolis, C. M. Powers of Decatur, 
Chas. W. Budd of Des Moines, Frank 
Parmalee of Omaha, Richard Merrill of 
Milwaukee and J. A. R. Elliott of Brook- 
lyn will all be present. Paul North of the 
Chamberlin Cartridge Company, who pro- 
moted the team’s trip abroad, will also be 
present. 

President F. M. Stutesman of the club, 
who has assumed the duties of Secretary 
H. H. Crites, who has joined the colors, 
feels that in view of present relations be- 
tween this and foreign countries, it is an 
opportune time to gather the old team to- 
gether and to hear of a former invasion 
in which the flag was carried to an 
athletic victory. 

The club has erected a new clubhouse on 
the site of the old one burned December 
12. It has all conveniences and a broad 
double gallery facing the traps. The club- 
house is situated in the city park on the 
Wabash river. The event should form a 
reunion of the older as well as the young- 
er members of the shooting fraternity. 
The program will be announced in June. 

The Hoosier Classic is a two days’ reg- 
istered shoot held annually by the Peru 
Gun Club; the Hoosier Classic event is a 
100-bird distance handicap race, not reg- 
istered. On the grounds last year the 
world’s record at twenty-two and twenty- 
three yards was broken. 

This will be an .interstate event and 
shooters will be squadded by states. Com- 
ing just before the grand American, it 
will afford an excellent opportunity for 
handicap practice. 


THE BARONESS LE FEVRE 

Readers of Forest and Stream, especially 
among the trapshooting fraternity, who 
knew or knew of Mrs. Margaret B. Waters 
(Mrs. Hood Waters) will be interested to 
learn of her recent marriage. On April 30 
last Mrs. Waters was married to Baron 
T. C. Le Fevre, of Paris, and is therefore 
now Baroness Le Fevre. 


TRAPSHOOTERS’ BUSY SEASON 

Trapshooting is at its height during the 
summer. 

A championship tournament is held in 
every state prior to the Grand American 
Handicap tournament; which takes place in 
Chicago, Ill., during the week beginning 
August 20. ° 

These state tournaments are of national 
importance. They interest thousands of 
persons, and deserve your support. 
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TRAILING A BLIND COUGAR 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 307) 


to the ground the dog ran up, to find the 
lion strangely still hanging with its front 
legs over the limb on which it had died, 
where: it clung until pulled away by the 
hound. 


PON examining the lion I found that 

it was the same one I had shot sev- 

eral days previously. It was almost 
unbelievable that it had eluded us for full 
six days, during which it had killed a large 
deer unassisted, swam a raging mountain 
stream, and given us the chase of the 
season—all with one eye shot out. For 
that was what I had done that night when 
we first treed it. 

I skinned it. The flesh was too tough 
for even the big hound to eat, but the pelt 
was a splendid one. 

With the hide slung on and the dog by my 
side I retraced the trail we had made 
around the mountain, recrossed the foot- 
log, and found a way back to where the 
carcass of the deer lay in the snow. 
Though I could not photograph the scene 
of the batttle, I made a careful study of 
the tactics the lion must have used in mak- 
ing its kill. 

It appeared that it had crouched behind a 
huge rock on the steep mountain side, in the 
timber, probably hiding there when it saw 
the deer grazing along toward the spot. 
The wind must have been blowing from the 
deer to the lion, or the victim would have 
scented his enemy. The deer had walked, 
probably feeding, along the slope, above 
where the lion lay behind the rock. Fifty 
feet away a large tree, nearly four feet 
through, stood between the deer’s path and 
the lion’s hiding place. As the deer, graz- 
ing along, brought the tree between its 
own head and the lion’s point of vantage, 
the lion must have. sprung like a flash 
straight up the mountain side and pinned 
the deer almost in its tracks. Scarce twelve 
or fifteen feet it dragged its captor and 
then went down. 

Five marvelous leaps took the blind 
cougar up that steep mountain side to its 
prey: all four of its paw tracks at each 
bound were not farther apart than you 
could cover with your hat.. The print of 
the deer’s body was plainly visible in the 
snow where the lion had brought it to the 
ground. Then it had been dragged for 
some thirty feet and partly eaten, and later 
dragged on down to a ‘spot suiting the 
victor’s fancy better, where it could be 
eaten of at leisure. 


LITTLE GUIDE TO NOVA SCOTIA 

Despite the growing popularity of Nova 
Scotia as a sportsman’s resort and the in- 
creasing number of moose and other big 
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Peéeteérs- 


**Steel Where Steel Belongs” 


SHOT SHELLS 


Used by 


Southern Handicap Winners 


Interstate Association’s Twelfth Southern Handi- 
cap Tournament, Roanoke, Va., May 8-10: 


The SOUTHERN INTRODUCTORY, 
won by Mr. Fred. Plum 


The SOUTHERN OVERTURE, 
tie for First, Mr. E. W. Ford 


DOUBLE TARGET EVENT, 
won by C. O. Carothers 


SOUTHERN HANDICAP, 
tie for First, Mr. F. P. Williams, (20 yds) 


COLUMBUS, GA., CUP, 
won by Mr. Fred. Plum 
(Including 200 from 23 yards and 30 double targets) 
23-YARD TROPHY, 
won by Mr. Fred. 
Plum,....109 ex 120 


LONGEST AMATEUR 
RUN, by Mr. Fred. Plum 
119 Straight, and 


HIGH AMATEUR AVERAGE, 
by Mr. Fred. Plum... .338 ex 350 


It pays to use the ®) Brand. 


The Peters Cartridge Co. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


BRANCHES: 


NEW YORK 60-62 Warren Street STEEL WHERE 7 y 
NCW ORLEANS. . 321 Magazine Street y 
SAN FRANCISCO. .585-587 Howard St. 


LS 


SB @ i ®&QU{ AAA 


tes 


1,000 ISLAND HOUSE 


game animals killed there every year, the 


herds are not being seriously impaired, but 
on the contrary are steadily growing in 
most localities. This information and 
much more is contained in an attractive 
“sportsman’s guide,” published by the game 
commissioners of the province under the 
title “Hunting and Fishing in Nova Scotia,” 
and recently distributed. 

The booklet is illustrated with scenic and 
hunting photographs, and lists practically 
all the sportsman’s stopping-off places in 
the ‘province. 


MARBLES 
Woodcraft Hunting Knife 


The biggest value ever offered in a hunt- 
ing knife. Costs you only $1.50, 7 has 

the shape. weight, quality an desirable features 
of $2.50 and $3.00 knives. Adapted for s 
cleaning, skinning, slicing. chopp' bone, 
High-grade steel—bevel bla back, coon. 
ing to a fine point. a of laminated leather. 
Absolutely guaranteed. Price $1.50 at your deal- 
= or direct by mail postpaid upen receipt of 
rice. 

Write for catalog of Marble’s 60 Outing §; 
ties. Sample of ood s Nitro-Solvent Off = if 
dealer’s name is mentioned. 131 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
526 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich., U.S. A. 


' ALEXANDRIA BAY, N. Y. 
A modern hotel located in the heart 


of the 1,000 Islands 


18-hole 7 — 20 clay tennis courts, 


for bass, muscalonge and 


aannet’ fxcelfont motoring roads, polo 


ts and motor boat races in July 
American and European plan. 
G. STAPLE: 
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BUY, SELL, EXCHANGE—AIl sorts of old- 
time and modern firearms. Stephen Van Rensse- 
laer, Antiques, 805 Madison Avenue, New York. 


REPEATING SHOTGUN AND RIFLE.—Also 
field winning beagle in whelp. Pups for sale. 
Two stud dogs. Jas. A. Wahlen, Whitehall, 
MN. Z. G 

w Allen, The Facade, Charing 
Cross, London, 


SALE OR TRADE—32 Win. Special. Want 16 
or 20 pump. Pay difference. Hoffman, Weiss- 
port, Pa., Box 70. (G) 


WANTED—Krag carbine. 
Jos. Burrows, Jr., Vernon, N. J. (G) 


ale pea eagaoiceieorpnesomespcinicene eeemceciensssile aie 
REAL BARGAINS—Guns and rifles, doubles, 
pumps, automatics, new and second-hand. State 
plainly what you want. I have the price that 
will sell you. Jas. McVicker, Chillicothe, Ohio. 
(G) 


1% ITHACA EJECTOR, $30.00 or trade. 
John W. Harrison, Gun Restocker, Grass Creek, 
Indiana. (G) 


ANTIQUE FIREARMS—Fine 
and rare flintlocks, matchlocks, 
wheelocks, crossbows for sale. 
No duty. Freight paid. Photos. 
No catalog. State requirements. 


FOR SALE-—Two old Kentucky rifles, brass 
trigger-guards and butt-plates, muzzle-loaders; 38 
and 35-in. barrels, respectively; latter figured in 
Bald Knob troubles in Missouri; both in good 
shooting condition, fine decorations; safe delivery 
(charges collect) guaranteed. Ray M. Bell, Box 
101, care Forest and Stream, 118 East 28th St. 
New York City. T.F. 


i 

BARGAINS that are bona fide; I will trade, 
buy or sell Guns, Rifles, Revolvers. All makes 
and lowest prices. Send stamp for big bargain 
list. Oldest and most reliable dealer in U. S. 
Established over 60 years. Money saved, prompt 
service. Wm. R. Burkhard, Dept. GB., 143 
East 4th St., St. Paul, Minn. (G) 


WANTED.—Used, light 28-gauge D. B. 
merless gun. Cash, no Ithaca. J. 
Panama City, Florida, 


Gaeta ee 

WANTED.—Francotte single barrel Trap Gun, 
34-inch preferred. State dimensions, condition, 
weight and price. Address P. 0. Box 864, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. (G) 
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AM PREPARED to do all kinds of gun work 
and solicit your patronage. H. E, Perkins, Farm- 
ington, Ia., Box 34. (G) 
a 

EXCHANGE 32 Colt Police Positive Target. 
perfect condition, for 45 Colt. A. W. Kennedy, 
Shelbyville, Ind. (G) 


Sa i 

FOR SALE, B grade Fox 12 combination trap 
and field gun, two sets of barrels 30 full 28 imp. 
cylinder and modified; auto ejectors; solid leather 
case; cost $97 last fall, $70 takes it. .35 Winchester 
Auto, new condition. $18; want .35 Remington 
and .22 Colts auto. William Hurst, Penbrook, Pa. 


Ham- 
F, LeBaron, 
(G) 


WHEN YOU WANT to know something about 
your guns, ammunition, sights, etc., or want spe- 
cial information on matters of firearms or shoot- 
ing, you will save time and expense by writing 
to me. Tell me of what you want to know, en- 
close check, currency or postage at rate of l5dc 
per question, and I will give you reliable informa- 
tion covering YOUR case. T .T, Pierce, Firearms 
and Ammunition Expert, P. 0. Box 964, Glad- 
stone, Michigan. (T. F.) 


WINCHESTER ’94, .30, 22 inch octagon bar- 
rel, A-1 condition; Lyman’s No. 21 and No. 5 
sights; canvas case. $17 or trade. Ralph Field, 
Fillmore, N. Y. (1) 


SALE OR EXCHANGE 


FARM FOR SALE—100 acres on salt water. An 
ideal location for Sporting or Boy’s Camp. Duck 
Shooting and Weir Privileges. For further _in- 
formation address H. W. Hawes, Wiscasset, iS 


INDIAN BASKETS AND RELICS—Catalogue 
free. Gilham, Highland Springs, Cal. 1-18 


GOOD TONED VIOLIN for sale. Free trial. 
Write Miss Bertha Mardisse, Route 5, Rose- 
dale, Kansas. 12-17 


FOR SALE—Complete Set of Kilborne’s Game 
Fishes of the United States, and Pope’s Game 
Birds and Water Fowl with letter press (40 
plates), published by Charles Scribner’s Sons and 
the plates now destroyed. ddress 

Mrs. C. M. ARMSTRONG, Wayne, Penn. 


FOR SALE—$35 VIOLIN, $25. $30 large size 
Milo Triplex Barbell, can be weighted to 235 Ibs., 
$20; or what have you for exchange? H. W. 
Colebank, Farmington, Mich. (G) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


50-CENT TRIAL OFFER FOR 10 CENTS— 
BEST KODAK FINISHING.—Any size roll de- 
veloped 10 cents. Six prints free with first roll, 
OR, send six negatives any size, and 10 cents 
(stamps) for six prints, 8x10 enlargements, 25 
cents. Roanoke Photo Finishing Co., formerly 
Roanoke Cycle Co., 47 Bell Ave., Roanoke, eae 
-17 


RAISE PHEASANTS FOR US—We pay you 
big prices and furnish breeding stock cheap. More 
profitable than poultry. Eggs sell for twenty to 
fifty dollars a hundred. Contract, complete in- 
formation and price lists 10 cents. Animals and 
birds of all kinds for sale. Horne’s Zoological 
Arena Co., Desk 8, Kansas City, Mo. (5-18) 


ECZEM Psoriasis, cancer, goitre, tetter, 

old sores, catarrh, dandruff, 
sore eyes, rheumatism, neuralgia, stiff joints, 
piles; cured or no charge. Write for particluars 
and free samples. Eczema Remedy Company, 
Hot Springs, Ark. (3-18) 


50,000 COINS, MEDALS, PAPER MONEY, 
3,500 antique fire-arms, daggers, Indian relics. 
Illustrated list 4c. Antique Shop, 38B South 
18th St., Philadelphia. (G) 


MONTHS—INVESTING FOR 
monthly Guide to Money-Making 
Tells how $100 grows to $2.200—how to get 
richer quickly and honestly. H. L. BARBER, 
Pub., 421-32 W. Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO. 


FRE E—6 
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DEN CURIOS—Prehistoric Indian relics Mod- 
ern Indian beadwork and trappings. Old guns, 
pistols, swords, daggers. Pioneer Crackery, brass 
and pewter. List 10c. Navajo blankets reason- 
able. Moose head for sale.. N. E. CARTER, 
Elkhorn, Wis. (7-17) 


FOR FISHING, FOR HUNTING, for a 
surely successful outing, try I. O. Hunt’s Fa- 
mous Camps. Our new booklet tells all about 
our camps and this choice country. Write for it, 

HUNT & BRADEEN, Hampden, Me, 
(Formerly I. O. Hunt.) 


DUCK FOODS AND EGGS 


WILD MALLARD DUCK EGGS—No limit; 
$12.00 hundred, $1.50 dozen. English Caller eggs, 
$3.00 dozen. Mail draft. F. Breman Co., Dan- 
ville, Ill. 9-17 
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BOOKS WANTED 
WANTED, Copy of “Woodcraft” by Nessmuk. 
Anyone who will sell copy, write Mr. Seckinger, 


c-o R. G. Dun & Co., 290 Broadway, New York 
City. Give price. (1 t) 


WANTED—Copy “Woodcraft.” 
State price and condition. A. Mager, 2 


ed 
Sa 
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Nessmuk’s 
Chas. 


STOCK FOR SALE 


; FOR SALE.—10 shares Hupp Motors stock, $50, 
par value, $100. Lee Craigmile, Farkio, Mo. G) 


FISH FOR STOCKING 


TROUT, native, German brown and rainbow, 
all sizes for stocking. Write for prices. Willowe- 
moc Creek Hatchery, De Bruce, Sullivan Co., 
N. Y., R. E. Hayford, Supt. (12-17) 


FISH FOR STOCKING. Brook Trout for 
stocking purposes. Eyed eggs in season. N. F. 
Hoxie, Plymouth, Mass. (9-17) 


WANTED—Small mouthed Black Bass of any 
size for planting in private pond. 
George Clark, Mumford, N. Y. 


TO LEASE OR SELL 


TO LEASE OR SELL.—A farm cottage for 
summer in N. B. by side of lake, a quiet spot, 
excellent place for invalids. Apply to Rev. J. 
Spencer, St. George, N. B., Canada. 


ANIMALS AND BIRDS 


CHINESE RING NECK PHEASANTS make 
beautiful game birds. Eggs, three dollars for 
thirteen eges. J. W. Furnsied, Brandywine 
Ave., Schenectady, N. Y. (G) 


CANADA WILD GEESE guarding their gos- 
lings, bring a charming bit of wild-fowl life to your 
Wild goslings, four to seven to one brood, 
$5 each; their parent, Canadas, $20. Surest way 
known to start breeding. Orders booked now; 
number limited. For these and other water fowl, 
= Water-Fowl Farms, Chinco- 

a. 


RAISE PHEASANTS FOR US—We pay you 
big prices and furnish breeding stock cheap. More 
profitable than poultry. Eggs sell for twenty to 
fifty dollars a hundred. Contract, complete in- 
formation and price lists 10 cents. Animals and 
birds of all kinds for sale. Horne’s Zoological 
Arena Co., Desk 8, Kansas City, Mo. 5-18 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE.—$70 York Cornet and case, good 
condition, $27. Address L, Box 134, Priest River, 
Idaho. (G) 


FOR SALE.—Pair boxing gloves, punching bag, 
striking bag, platform, hanging gas lamp. Price 
$10. Address Joseph Taylor, Jr., 888 North Wal- 
nut, Springfield, Ill. (G) 


FOR SALE.—Over $50 worth of old sporting 
and business magazines all in perfect condition. 
Write for list and make me an offer. Robt. 
Hodgson, Raglon, Ontario, Canada. (1-t) 


THE MARVEL TYPEWRITER writes exactly 
like $100 machines. i 
cobson, Stambaugh, Mich. 


RAISE PHEASANTS FOR US—We buy all you 
raise under contract, pay you big prices, furnish 
breeding stock cheap. More profitable than poul- 
try. Eggs sell for $20.00 to $50.00 per hundred. 
Contract, complete information and price list, 10 
cents. Animals and birds of all kinds for sale. 
Horne’s Zoological Arena Company, Desk 8, 
Kansas City, Mo. 5-18 


Every month thousands of Sportsmen, some of them in the towns, some on the farms and others 
at the end of “blazed trails” read FOREST AND STREAM. They are men after your own heart, 
they like the things you like, and most of them are ready to buy, or sell or trade, guns, rifles, rods, 
reels, telescopes, cameras and other things that Sportsmen use. 


The “MARKET PLACE” of FOREST AND STREAM is of real service to its readers. 


The 


items, of things to sell or trade, are just as interesting as news notes and are read as carefully. 
A nominal charge of four (4) cents a word will carry your message to our army of readers. 
Look over your outfit, if you have anything to sell or trade, or if there is something you want, 
don’t forget that FOREST AND STREAM will help you. 





